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INTRODUCTION. 



The following anecdotes of birds and animals have been 
collected with a view of awakening in young people a closer 
observation of the lower order of ereatiu'es. 

Every child has, more or less, a general idea that it is 
wrong to ill-treat dumb aiiinials, or to wantonly crush an in- 
sect, but it requires some study and understanding of their 
habits to create an interest in their welfare and preservation. 

To promote this interest, we have endeavored, while 
making the great duty of humanity to animals the basis of 
these stories, to avoid monotony in being confined to that 
one subject alone, by introducing other topics that will be 
of interest to all lovers of the bnite creation. 

The formation of so many Bands of Mercy throughout 
our country has done much towards promoting this duty of 
humanity. Mr. Angell, President of the Massachusetts 
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Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose un- 
tiring zeal in this cause is so widely known, said in an 
address before the meeting of a State Teachers' Association : 

^^In European Schools it has long been established that 
teaching kindness to lower creatures makes children more 
merciful in all their relations to human beings as well as 
dumb brutes. Lessons on the subject are now given in over 
five thousand schools in France. So also in Germany, Den- 
mark, Russia, Switzerland and Great Britain similar societies 
have been formed. It is claimed that they have great influ- 
ence in preventing crime. In the public schools of Phila- 
delphia about five thousand boys now belong to these soci- 
eties, having meetings, badges, banners, etc. " 

We cannot do better in introducing these stories than 
to suggest that every right-thinking and ohserving boy and 
girl should adopt, as a motto, the pledge of the Band of 
Mercy : — 

^^ I will TRY to be kind to cill liannless living creatures, 
and TRY to protect them from cruel usage. " 




STORIES 

FROM 

Animal Land. 



CATTW 

TINKLE I tinkle! eouiidw a bt-U and we arc in "Animal 
Land." Tlie notes come fi-om the silver bell of old 
brindle grazing here upon the hillside. See how she 
looks at us with her great, Koil eyes, eoines slowly up to us 
for the bunch of clover wc hold out to her, and, having swal- 
lowed it, reaches hei" nose over the bars to us. Is she trying 
to tliank us, do you think, or is she only asking us for moi-e? 
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I imagine she is asking us to love her, and all her kind; for 
you will not have to travel far in ^Vniinal Land to find that 
dumb ereatures long for our love. 

Do you notiee how she tears off the grass, making 
that queer, ripping sound, and jerking her head upward? 
She has to break off the grass as l)est she ean beeause she 
has no teeth in the upper jaw: she does not ehew the food 
at all, only rolls it about a little and swallows it at onee. 

Now, mother Xature knew that the eattle, going here 
and there about the pastures, would not have time to get 
themselves half a breakfast if they were obliged to stop 
and ehew each mouthful as they gathered it; so she provided 
a pouch — one part of the stomach — to store away the food 
in, and arranged a set of muscles in the throat to enable 
them to bring the food back into the mouth. There it can 
be chewed again, at leisure, and so made ready to be 
digested. 

No doubt in your (compositions about cattle you have 
told how useful they are to almost everybody ; of the milk 
and beef they give all of us, of the leather they give to 
the shoemaker, hair to the masons, glue from the hide, 
parings and hoofs to the cari)enter, and charcoal from their 
burnt bones to the artist, so there is no need of my telling 
you more about their usefulness; but did you ever hear how 
affectionate and intelligent they are? 
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A COW AND CALFo 

A cow had her calf taken from her and left at one place 
while she was driven many miles away to be sokl. When 
morning came and her new owners expected to find the cow in 
her pen, no cow was to be found. If they could have looked 
so far, they might have seen her standing close beside the gate 
of the pen where her calf was and mooing piteously. 

So great was her love and wisdom, that she had broken 
out of her pen and found her way, over the long roads, to 
her old home, and from there to where they had taken her 
calf. 



THE COW AND HER TORMENTER. 

A cow was once very nuich troubled by a boy who 
amused himself with throwing stones at her. She had borne 
the mischief for some time, when at length, I'unning at him, 
she hooked the end of her horns into his clothes, lifted him 
from the ground, carried him out of the field, laid him down in 
the road and returned calmly to pasture. 
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A SAVAGE BULL TAMED BY KIltDNESS. 

A savagt! bull was once kept in a fai-m-yai-d, constantly 
chained because of its fierceness. A j^cntlenian who went to 
stay at the farm was an especial object of dislike to it. 
One night, duiing a tremendous thunder stonn the bull was 
heard to roar pitcously as if afriiid of the thunder. The 
eervants were ordered to lead the bull from its open shed to 
a stable whei'e it was more slieltercd ; but they were afraid to 
go. 

The visitor, pit5nng the i)oor beast, although it had 
shown itself his foe, went out into the back yard. Hoi-e he 
found the bull lying on its back, having, in its struggles to 
get free, almost torn the ring from the gristle of its nose. 
No sooner did he appear than the creature rose and showed, 
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by its fawning action, how delighted it was to have a human 
being for a companion. 

"Now quiet as a lamb, it allowed the stranger to lead it 
from the stables and the next morning when he went to 
visit it, it tried to show its gratitude by laibbing its nose 
against him. From that day forward it always treated 
liim as a friend. 



In many -parts of the. world, such as the Pampas of Am- 
erica, the Australian colonies, and parts of Spain and Portu- 
gal, great herds of cattle roam wild. 

In Africa the cattle are trained to the saddle as well as 
to the yoke and are taught to obey the bit as our horses are. 
Should you not like to see a native riding one of these slow, 
clumsy steeds, swaying to and fi'o at every step on account 
of the ox's skin being fitted so loosely? 

Did you ever see a Buffalo, or Bison, as some people 
call him? He roams wild over the plains and is a relative of 
our ox. 



STORY OF A FAITHFUL BUFFALO. 

A party of hunters were out riding on the prairies when 
two fine buffalo bulls were seen proceeding along the oppo- 
site side of a stream. 
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One of the hunters took aim at the nearest buffalo, 
which was crossing with its haunches toward him. The ball 
broke the animal's right hip, and it plunged away on three 
legs, the other hanging useless. The hunter, leaping on his 
horse, put spurs to its flanks, and in three minutes, he and 
his companions were close to the bull. To his astonishment 
the unhurt bull stuck to its comrade's side without flinching. 

He fired another shot, which took effect in the lungs of 
the first buffalo. The second sheered off for a moment but 
instantly returned to its friend. The wounded buffalo 
became distressed and slackened its pace. The unwounded 
one not only retarded his, but coming to the rear of its friend, 
stood with its head down offering battle. The hunters 
could not think of firing at the noble fellow. 

The wounded buffalo ran to the border of the next 
marsh and, in attempting to cross, fell headlong doAvn the 
steep bank. Not till that moment, when defense was 
useless, did its faithful companion seek its own safety in 
flight. 

The hunters took off their hats and gave three hearty 
cheers as it vanished on the other side of the wood. 




Brlnhtly, Hweet summer. Iirlglitly 

Thine hours iiavc float<!<l by 
To the joyouM birds of tlic wootllniul iKnighn, 

To the rant'iT:' of tlic sky. 



HARKl "ChcDry, fhl'cry, be cheery!" "Come out, 
come out I " "Why it i.s Robin the redbrviiBt who has 
weened us so early this morning. Lot us "eonic out" 
and let us spend a day among the musioians of Animal Land. 
Down robin drops upon the grass; looks at the ground 
a moment with that wise little head of his tipped sideways, 
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One of the hunters took aim at the nearest buffalo, 
which was crossing with its haunches toward him. The ball 
broke the animal's right hip, and it plunged away on three 
legs, the other hanging useless. The hunter, leaping on his 
horse, put spurs to its flanks, and in thi-ee minutes, he and 
his companions were close to the bull. To his astonishment 
the unhurt bull stuck to its comrade's side without flinching. 

He fired anothei' shot, which took effect in the lungs of 
the first buff*alo. The second sheered off* for a moment but 
instantly returned to its friend. The woiuided buffalo 
became distressed and slackened its pace. The imwounded 
one not only retarded his, but coming to the rear of its friend, 
stood with its head down offei-ing battle. The huntei's 
could not think of firing at the noble fellow. 

The wounded buffalo ran to the border of the next 
marsh and, in attempting to cross, fell headlong doAvn the 
steep bank. !N^ot till that moment, when defense was 
useless, did its faithful companion seek its own safety in 
flight. 

The hunters took off* their hats and gave three hearty 
cheers as it vanished on the other side of the wood. 




Briffhtly, sweet summer, l)rlgliUy 

Thine hours liave floHted by 
To thu Joyous lilrtls of the woodlniul iKHighn. 

To llie raiigcrrs of the sky. 



WW?. 

HARKt "Cheery, cheery, be clieei-y!" "Come out, 
comeouti" AVhy it is Kobiii the ix'dbi'east who has 
■wakened iis so early this morning. Let us "eonie out" 
and let us spend a day among the musicians of Animal Land. 
Down robin drops upon the grass; looks at the ground 
a moment with that wise little head of his tipped sideways, 
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darts forward, pulls a long worm out of its home without the 
least ceremony, and hies away with it to the russet tree. 
You can just. see his nest of mud and straw. Hear how de- 
lightedly his children greet him. 

Just why robin loves the orchard 43est he never will 
tell us; but he certainly does. Hardly an orchard in New 
England is without some of his brothers singing away in it 
to make the world better. 

Pip, a robin, was once only a blue egg with a tiny germ 
spot in it. This germ would always rise to the highest point 
in the egg in whatevei' way the egg happened to be turned. 
After the mother bird had kept it warm for a few hours you 
might have seen a tiny white streak in the ogg lying cross- 
wise. 

By the end of the first day it had changed somewhat, 
and on the second you could see the little heart; by the 
third day blood vessels were formed all around it. 

As the days went by, one by one, all the organs Pip 
would need, when he should step out into the world, were 
built up; and by the twelfth day some feathers began to 
appear. 

By the twentieth, Pip thought his prison much too close 
for him; so with his bill he broke the thin skin, or air sac, 
at the blunt end of the egg. ISo doubt you have noticed a 
similar skin in a hen's eggshell, but did you ever think what 
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it was for? This gave him a breath, so lie chirped a little 
and, feeling stronger, set to work to hi'eak open his shell. 
He peeked away in a eircU* and soon had a little trap door 
wide enough for him to push himself through, and there he 
was at last in the great world. 

And did he notice the leaves first, or the flowers, or 
the sky, do you ask? neither; he only opened that great 
yellow mouth of his and cried for his breakfast. 

His mamma brought him worms, and took such good 
care of him tlr't he soon gr(»w strong, and had some beauti- 
ful speckled feathers; some short, soft and flufty to keep out 
the cold and heat, and others long and stift* to help liiin in 
flying. 

" Ho! " thought Pip, one day, "" this nest is much too small 
forme! There is a queer looking thing down there! I wdll 
try my new wings and see if I can find out what it is." 

Now the object Pi]) saw was a sick lady wrapped in 
shawls and sitting under the tree; and down he flew into her 
lap. 

His mamma, terribly frightened, called and called to him 
but he took no heed; he only looked at the lady's fiice with 
first one eye and then the otlu^r, thought to himself, '" how 
soft and wann it is here for my feet," and fell to dressing his 
feathers a little. 

INow and then he would look up to his anxious mamma 
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and her neighbors iiss niiu-Ii as to say. "AVhat aif you afraid 
of?" JJiit ho eoiikl not stay in one place lonjf so liu flew 
away to find new wonders. 




PETER'S STORY. 

One night Nan i-au into the house hringing a very 
young roI)in. 

"Oh! see, nianuna! may I keep thiw for a pet?" But 
mamma thought bii-die's mother coiihl not spare it any more 
than mamma could do without Xannie ; so they both together 
went out undei- tJic gi-eat chn in th(; door-yard, where Nan 
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had found it on tlie ground below, and looked among the 
branches for the nest ; but no nest was to be found and no 
birds were calling, so Xan nestled the trembling little thing 
against her warm cheek, made a nice cotton nest for it, and 
placing both bii'd and nest in a box, set it in the sunshine. 

Soon birdie, beginning to feel more comfortable and 
happy, opened his mouth for food. How delighted ISnn 
was! She fed him with Avonns, flies and bits of bread till it 
was a wonder he lived through it. 

Aftei' that, no matter how oft(»n he caught sight of her 
above the rim of his box, he would stretch open his big 
yellow mouth ; and Xannie nevc^' disapi)ointed him. Twenty 
tunes a day she would leave her work or her play to feed 
"Peter" as papa called him. 

One day, when N^annie sat sewing, with two great tears 
rolling down her cheeks, (she did dislike a needle so much) 
Peter did a wonderful thing; he scrambled up to the edge 
of his box, perched there a moment and pitched headlong 
into Nannie's lap; and there he stayed, taking no notice of 
scissors, spools or work. 

Every day afterward, when Nannie had her " stint," he 
perched somewhere about her, on her shoulder or la]) or on 
the window-seat near by, whei'e he would sun himself and 
try to sing. • And w^hat a cheering little companion he was, 
to be sure; someway Nannie enjoyed her work better when 
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lie was ])v, and came to the end of her seams almost before 
she knew it. 

When he had wholly outgrown his box, he chose the 
mantel-piece iov his resting i)lace at night, and no amount 
of coaxing would make him use the perch provided for him. 

There he would sit rolled up in a little ball apparently 
sound asleep, but if any of us went up to the shelf he would 
whisk his head from under his wing, ])eck our li])s or fingers, 
and scold away with all his little might, lie used to go out 
of doors, coming in whenever he chose, and loved dearly to 
perch on the window-ledge outside and sing. But he soon 
made a lot of robin acquaintances and went away oftener, 
staying longer, but always coming back at night, and always 
seeming especially glad to see Xannie. 

One day, when the birds were all talking of going to 
warmer lands, I supiK)se the temptation to go was too strong 
for him, for we never saw him afterward. Xan cried a little 
and missed him a gi-eat deal; but she used to say as bravely 
as she could, '^ I low happy little Peter nuist be; I am glad 
we did not cage him." 



Did you know that the l)ir(rs eye is a wonderful little 
telescope? It is, and adjusts itself so that he can see both 
near and far objects. It has, besides this arrangement, an 
extra little lid which hangs over the eye a Uttle to protect it 
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from the sun. When not needed, this is folded neatly and 
packed snugly away in one comer of tlie eye. 

There is Mr. Golden Robin, with a vest like a flame, 
whisking about among the apple blossoms. He haunts the 
orchai-d too, though he loves to hang that queei", basket-like 
nest of his on the slender tips of the elm branches far out of 
reach of prowling eats. Hear him sing! I don't believe the 
blossoms woidd get along nearly as well without him, do 
yon? 




It was one of June's brightest mornings aud Mr. Oriole 
was having a fine sing, now and then dipping his bill into the 
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flower cups to catch the hannfiil insects, when he was caught 
in II cruel snare. Poor little bird! his songs wei-c over for- 
ever. The blos-soms all ti-einhled, and the ti*ee was so angry 
she shook all hei- branelu's till the dew drops in her leaves 
pattered down to the ground as if they were great tears. 
Oriole was taken iiway and killed — I dare not tell you how, 
lest we should all ciy together, hut lie suft'ered many long 
hours. Not many weeks alter I saw him stretched into a 
position he could never have t:iken in life and sewed ui>on a 
ladies' (V) hat! 




\_nd now, lest tht ou hud hird.s should he frightened 
and thuik wcmcannu-schiel by staying so long "Let us away 
to the meadow." Ilei-e is the Meadow Lark with his pleasant 
lisping notes (singing as early as does the robin.- The black- 
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THE YELLOW BIRD'S STORY. 

" I wonder if yoii i:;hiUlreii know how much wc wild birds 
prize our freedom. Jack Frost came early in the season one 
night hist year, and when morning came I was too stifl'to fly 
very higli. Now my swami) is not far from tlie road, so I 
hopped into it just as some children were jtassing. "O," 
cried one, "here is a lost canary; let us take him to the 
house." Oh, how they handled me about from one to the 
other, and how my heart did lieatl Into a house I was 
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earned at last ; a lady took me up tenderly, but I was so 
anxious to get away that I struggled out of her hand and 
dashed my head against the hard wall. The next I remem- 
ber, I was in a i)ris()n with wires all around me. I was so un- 
happy, and tried to thrust myself between the wires, but 
could not. They frightened me too, thrusting water and 
food into my prison, ])ut I could touch neither. ^^I know," 
said the lady at last, " you are a little wild bird, and long for 
your own dear home in the alder ])ushes." With that she 
took my prison away out in the fields, where no children 
could see me, opened the door and away I darted over the 
pastures and down into the swamp. You may be sure I sang 
then as I never had sung ])ef()re." 



We should find many more birds as interesting as these 
in the meadows and swamps, if we could spend the time, but 
we must take a trip now to the ])astures. Here the blue bird 
and song-spaiTow sing their liveliest spring songs. The crow 
circles noisily over our heads and settles on a scraggy tree 
yonder. We know you have a treasure up there in your 
great nest of sticks and straw, Mr. Crow, but we will not 
whisper it where it can do you harm. Just down there by 
the edge of the wood, and close to the ground where he loves 
best to build, is a Yellow Throat, with his yellow throat and 
breast olive black. 
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Here, too, is the Ked Thrush which some wise people 
say is the sweetest of all the Xew Eiij^rhnid sinj|;;ers, how 
pouring out his long, sweet, varied song in the tree, now 
di"opping down to the hushes or ground just below, where 
are his treasiu-es. 

Here is another bird dressed somewhat like the Red 
Thrush, who is ealled the Cuekoo. It is said Mrs. Cuckoo 
lays 80 many eggs she is glad to drop some of them in the 
nests of other birds. One Mrs. Cuckoo was shot just as her 
eggs had been laid. Now sorrowing Mr. Cuekoo eould not 
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give up the idea of having a family ; so he sat, alone and sad, 
upon the nest himself, hatched the brood and reared it safely. 

There is the modest Wood Sparrow with his whitish 
breast, and while we listen to his song, wondering how the 
old pasture w^ould seem without him, the pleasant notes of 
the Ground Kobin come to us. Here he is; now be careful 
not to frighten him, and you can see that his jacket is spotted 
with white, black and red. There! he sees us, and daits 
under the bushes like a squirrel, peeping out a little further 
on to see what we are about. 

Dow^n among the shade of bush and fern and flower- 
stalks was a fine nest made from moss and twisted twigs, and 
in this nest were three beautiful eggs. Three eggs! how 
proud the mother ])ird was of tlu^n, how she sang about them, 
and longed for the time to come when they should burst 
open and let the tender nestlings out. The father bird sang 
about them too, to the trees, to the brook and the blossoms. 

^^ Three eggs ! " cries a boy who reaches into the precious 
nest, takes out the eggs and drops in some stones from the 
brook. The sun hid his face, and no wonder; the iris stood 
up straighter than ever with indignation, and the wild rose 
shook so she dropped all her petals. The plunderer out of 
sight, the poor mother-bird came back, and, full of grief, yet 
trying to hope, sat patiently down upon the cold stones. 
There she stayed. The other birds flew away to the south 
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lands, the blossoms fiideil and died and the frost came. One 
autiunn moniinjj^ a traveller passing that way and looking in, 
saw a withered nest and a dead bird sittiug- upon three 
stones. 




The Speckled Creeper and "Red Start sing here on the 
edge of the wood, but so thin are their voices that you can 
hardly hear them above the hum of insects. 

Hark ! we may know it is noonday, for there ai-e the loud 
notes of the Golden Crested Thrush. Some people call him 
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the Oven Bird, because of liis wonderful nest so nicely roofed- 
over and with its door at the side so cleverly hid from prowl- 
ing thieves. 

A Cat Bird screams at us now, for we are in deep woods 
and, while we are looking up to catch a glimpse of his 
gray dress, we startle a Quail from her hiding place on the 
ground. See how quickly she slips aw^ay looking so anxious 
lest any of her chicks, scampering after her, should come to 
harm. 

A POOR RETURN. 

A farmer, one day in summer, had a large field of grass 
drying in the sun. A show^er was hiding in a cloud not far 
away and planning to cause the farmer much trouble. So a 
wise little quail ])erched on a w^all near by cried, ^^More 
wet!" More wet!" The farmer, warned, soon had his hay 
safely sheltered. But hoAv do you suppose he thanked the 
quail? I think you will be as indignant as I w\as, when I tell 
you that he allow^ed his son to go into the Avoods and shoot 
the quail and all her little ones. 



Let us sit here on this mossy log a moment, keeping very 
still and we shall hear the low notes of the Green Warbler. 
We are doubly repaid for keeping quiet, for right in front of us 
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on a Strong lH)iigh, dressod sdberlj- in )n*own and gi-cy, is that 
poet and musician, the Brown Thi-nsh. He loves solitude, 
and sings of it in that wouderiuUy rich song of his which he 
gives with all his sonl jwnred out in every note. But his 
bcBt notes, which he always sounds iit nightfall, warn us that 
we must leave this wonderful land until another day. 




■' There's n merry brown tliriisli sittiiifi up in a ti'ee., 
He's singing to luf, lie's Hinjiinj; tu mo 
And wl)iit<loc'8 lie nay little girl, litllc l)oy, 
! the world's niiiniiig over with joy. 

So the merry bmwii thnwh Minjis away in tlic tree 
I've n newt down there and chihlreii three 
Don't meddle, dou't toncli, littlv girl, little boy. 
Or the world will loose some of its joy." 
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*'Ho praycth ]x?8t who loveth weU. 
Both man and bird and beast." 

BIRDS OF THE AIR. 

Some birds love to gather their breakfast while flying 

about ill the air. All the swallows, those who build far up 

among eobwebbed rafters of the barn (Barn Swallows), 

in the wide chimneys of the farmhouses, (Chimney Swallows), 

in the trunks of the trees, under the eaves of buildings or the 

clifls or rocks, have this habit and are called " Birds of the 

Air." The Martins and Pewees belong to this class too, and 

that slender, delicate little fellow, the Humming Bu'd, he 

prefers honey to insects; however, I do not blame him, 

do you? 

Farmer Gruff* — whose son shot the quail — one day 

declared he would not allow the swallows in his barn. His 

little daughter pleaded hard for them, but in vain : every nest 

was torn down, the birds driven out and the boys ordered to 

shoot every one they saw. The swallows, frightened and 

grieving for their lost homes, flew away to find new quarters. 

I suppose the robins and sjiarrows must have been frightened 

by the noise of the gun, or perhaps the swallows told them 

something about matters; at any rate, I know that hardly a 

bird was to be seen about the place for many weeks. N^ow 

this same farmer had a lot set out to fine fruit trees. May 
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had been among them and decked them all out in pink and 
white, promises of delicious pears and peaches: but one day 
in August, Fanner Gruft* came into the house with a long 
face. ^^Wife," said he, ^^ there ain't a whole leaf in the 
nursery and the fruit is all droi)ping off; I shan't get a 
cent from those trees this year! " "Foolish man," twittered 
all the swallows; "he might have had a fine crop had he 
allowed us to stay. 'Twas the insects did the mischief; we 
would have gathered them all up and eaten them as they 
arose from the trees, while the robins and other birds would 
have pecked off the grubs and worms from the leaves." But 
the swallows all agreed that they were not very sorry for 
him; are you? 

Well, " every one to his taste," but here are three birds, 
— and there are many others — who love night better than 
day. The AVTiippoorwill and Xighthawk do not build a 
13retty nest, but dig out a little hollow in the ground to lay 
their eggs in. The owl will take possession of a crow's 
deserted nest, and there, without even taking the trouble to 
repair it, will lay her eggs and bring up her family. Some- 
times the owl is dressed in grey, sometimes in mottled, and 
sometunes in white feathers; now and then you will see one 
with long tufts of feathers which look Hke horns on either 
side of his head; but his disposition is always the same. 
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Poor, solemn, songless bird ! Do you not believe he is sad 
sometimes because the otlier birds cannot love him? 




Mr. White Owl awoke one nifjht — for you ■will remem- 
ber that owls sleep in the (hiy — foeling very hungry. In a 
grove just beyond the hill were n number of nests full of 
young birds. Mr. Owl knew this and thought, "I will have 
some of those tender birds for my dinner." He flew away at 
once and as his feathers were so soft and fine he made very 
little noise, and the birds tucked snugly into their nests and 
sleeping soundly did not hear him. He alighted on a low 
bough of a maple, whei'e, just below under some bushes, was 
a nest full of Ground Robins. ''Wake up," cried the wind, 
and rocked the nest as hard as he dared; but the bii'ds did 
not hear him. The moon came up and stared straight at the 
owl, but he was used to her beams and she could not hinder 
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him, but just then something wonderful happened ; a great, 
dazzling light streamed up from the hill close by and grew 
brighter and brighter till it grew almost as light as day. 
Now it was really only the boys having a Fourth of July fire 
but poor Mr. Owl knew nothhig about that, and could only 
cling bewildered and frightened to his perch. At last, tired 
and disappointed, he fell asleep and the little family below 
him slept on, too, and never dreamed of the danger that had 
threatened them. The next morning, cousin Tom, hunting 
for turkeys' eggs in the briers by the wall, heard a great out- 
cry in the grove; running to see what was the matter he saw 
a great white owl, on a maple, staring stupidly about him, 
while the warblers, sparrows and all the birds of the grove 
were collected about him and scolding at him with all their 
might. Tom ran for his gun and shot him, and has him, 
stuffed and standing on his library table. Just good enough 
for the owl, did you say? Ah, but you must remember that 
Mr. Owl's father and grandfather and great grandfather 
before him hunted and ate young birds; and how, pray, 
should Mr. Owl know better? You must always consider 
how anyone has been brought up before you condemn him. 
And even the owl does us great good, for does he not catch 
thousands of insects wliich would do the formers much 
mischief? 

Do you never notice how disposition and habits show 
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themselves in looks? Sec what a difference there is between 
the expression of these birds of prey and our innocent little 
song birds. These birds have their uses, however, eating 
the dead bodies of animals, which if left to decay, would 
spread disease and death. Oiu- wise and kind Creator gave 
us the birds to rid us of the pests and to cheer our hearts 
with their songs and sweet, trusting ways, and yet, how often 




we complain because some saucy robin or crow has stolen a 
few cherries or a handful of corn. I wish I was not obliged 
to tell you that the few killed by the fanners is only one 
millionth part of the numbers slaughtered for fashion. 
Some heartless people have made fortunes for themselves 
kilUng and arranging the poor little victims. Go into any 
store where fancy articles arc for sale and thci-c are hundreds 
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of our little friends stretched out of shape and dyed unnat- 
ural gaudy colors. 

Surely, girls, when you are "grown up," you will have 
humanity, good sense, and taste enough, to pi'efer seeing 
bii-ds rejoicing in the sunlight and praising God, rather than 
see them perched on your hats, proclaiming your vanity, 
thoughtlessness and hard-heartedness to all who see you pass. 

Here are some birds wlio love to build where the rugged 
cliffs skirt the sea. Here on the rocks they lay thcii* eggs 
and raise their young, as peacefully and quietly as if the old 
sea did not roar below them all day long, and dash his cold 
spray over them. 

They love to fly far out over the water, now swooping 
low down and (lipping their wings in the waves, now rising 
high in the air. 

They never sing; and why need they? who could catch 
the sound of bird notes above that loud, grand song the sea 
keeps singing? 
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A PARROT'S STORY. 

A parrot, from tlio Spanish main, ' 

Full young and early cnged, came o'er 

With bright wings to the bleak ilomain 
Of Mulla'e shore. 

To Bpicy groves where be had won 
Ilia plumugp of resplendent hue, 

His native fruits, and skies, and hud, 
He bade adieu. 



For these be changed cbe smoke of tui-f, 
A beathery laud and misty oky ; 
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And turned on rooks and golden surf 
His jxolden eve. 

But, petted in our climate cold, 

He lived and chattered many a day ; 

Until, with age, from green and gold 
He turned to gray. 

At last, when old and seeming dumb. 
He scolded, laughed and spoke no more, 

A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla*s shore. 

He hailed the l)ird in vSpanish speech 
The bird in Spanish speech replied 

Flappe<l round his cage with joyous screech 
Dropped down, and died ! 



— Thomas Campbell. 



DICK'S STORY. 



I am only a canary. All day long I used to hang in a 
window where the sun never came. 

Such a narrow cage had I that I could not turn about 
without nmipling my plumage; and it was so dirty I 

In the daytime the kitchen stove, which w^as near me, 
made the room so hot that I often grew faint and dizzy and 
almost fell from my perch. 

In the night I grew cold and trembled, for there was no 
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fire there, and the cold winds and damp came in through the 
loose window-casings. 

My only solace was my song, but even that they would 
stop, sometimes, by covering my cage, or carrying me away 
to a cold dark room, because I sang so loud. 

You will hardly think any one could be so cruel, but 
what I say is true. 

One night I took cold and could sing no more. I had been 
very hungry, for the seeds in my dish were so old and hard, 
I could only crack one now and then, but now I could eat 
nothing. 

I tucked my head under my iving and wished I could 
die, but nobody seemed to care. All at once I heard a voice 
say, "Why, what is the matter witn yoiu* Dicky ?#' 

I looked up and saw a strange face close to my cage; 
but I was not afraid, for there were big tears in those eyes, 
and I thought they flashed a little when they saw the dirty 
floor of my prison. 

Then a hand lifted me gently down, wrapped a shawl 
round my cage and carried me over the fields to a new home. 

O, what a bright room I saw! full of sunshine and 
flowers, and birds ! Birds ! and I had not seen one, except 
a little sparrow who used to come outside my window, for a 
long, long time. They all chirped a " Good-morning " to me, 
but I was too weak to answer. 
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My new mistress took me out of my filthy prison, and 
set me in the snn among the plants; she came back soon 
with a clean, roomy cage; set me carefully and tenderly on 
one of the clean perches and hung me up between two bright 
little birds. 

I wonder how she came by so many? 

There were bright, clean seeds and fresh water in the 
dishes, and a warm paper si)rinkled with fresh sand at the 
bottom of the cage. 

You don't know, children, how pleased I was with them 
all. I could not eat the seed, thcmgh, so she brought a bit 
of warm, hard-boiled egg and held it out to me. I was a 
little afraid, but it looked so good, I crei)t across my perch 
and took a. wee bit; it tasted good and did not hurt my 
throat as the hard seeds did, so I took another bite, and then 
another. 

I cannot think why the lady should cry at that, I am 
sure, but cry she did, I saw her. When I grew tired of the 
eggy she brought me other dainties, till I grew stronger and 
felt better, and could crack my nice seeds. 

One day, when the sun was brighter than usual, and the 
air in the room was fresh and sweet, I tried to sing. The 
notes quavered a good deal, but I found I had not forgotten 
them. 

Mistress praised me a great deal and said, "I^ow you 
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can be this little birdie's inusic teacher." So she hirng us 
opposite and every day we would jiractise together. 

Now he can sing as well as I, and we have mich concerts. 

Sometimes mistress plays just IjcIow us, and we both try 
to make ourselves heard above the music. 

I am not at all afraid of mistress now and have great 
frolics chasing her finger aroimd the cage. 

Sometimes, when she can stop work, I sit on her finger 
and dress my feathers; and when she kisses my wing, as she 
often does, I peek her lips and face. 

I am a happy bird now, but I often fear my brothers and 
sisters in other homes ai-e suffering as I did. AVill-you please 
look out for them, children? 





PO(i?. 



THE DOG'S RELATIONS. 



FARMER owned a hirgc 
miistiir, naiiiocl Keeper. 

Xow Keeper was honest, 
brave, and vigilant. 

One day as lie was wan- 
dering some distanee from 
home, lie saw a Wolf and a 
Fox sitting t(igetlier at the 
eorner of a wood. 

Keeper, not iniieh Hking 

their looks, though by no 

means fearing them, was 

turning another way, when 

they Cidled after him and jfolitely asked him to stay. 
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"Surely, Sir," said the Fox, "you won't disown yonr 
relations? 

"My cousin Wolf and I were just tallting over family 
matters, and we both agreed that we had the liouor of reekon- 
ing you among our kindred. You must know that according 
to the best accoiuits, the wolves ami dogs were originally 
one race in the forests of Armenia; but dogs took to staying 
with man and have since lived in towns nnd villages, while 
the wolves have lived iu the woods as their ancestors did. 




"The foxes were a branch of the same family who set- 
tled farther northward, where they became stinted in their 
growth, and took uji the i>lan of living iu holes under the 
gi'ound. 

"The cold has sharjjened our noses, and given us a 
thicker fur and bushy tails to keep us warm. But we have 
all a family likeness; don't you think soV" 
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And Keeper, looking narrowly at them, conld not deny 
it and consented to take a raml)lc with them. But he could 
not help noticing and wondering at the shyness all the weaker 
animals showed toward them: a flock of sheep, too, ran 
swiftly away as soon as they caught sight of them. 

However, he gave his cousins a cordial invitation to 
come and see him in his yard and then took his leave. 

They did not fail to come the next day about dusk. 
Keeper received them kindly and treated them with i)art of 
his own suppei\ They stayed with him till after dark, and 
then marched off wdth many compliments. 

The next morning w ord was brought to the fann that a 
goose and three goslings w^ere missing and that a couple of 
lambs were found half eaten in the home field. 

Keeper was too honest himself to suspect others readily, 
so he never thought of his newly found cousins. Soon after, 
they paid him a second evening visit, and next day a hen, 
her chickens and a fat sheep were missing. 

I^'ow Keeper could not help mistrusting a little, and 
blamed himself for letting strangers into the fann-yard with- 
out his master's knowledge. However, he still did not like 
to think ill of his own relations. 

They came a third time; Keeper received them rather 
coldly and hinted that he should like better to see them in 
the daytime. 



Wlieii tlK-y timk Ihfir k-nvo he rL'soIved to lollow at 
some distance and to watch their motions. 




A litter ol' young pigw happened to bo lying mitlcr a 
haystack without the yard. The wolf seized one by the 
back, and ran off witli him. The i)ig set up a most dismal 
squeal, and Keeper, nmiiing uj) at the noise, caught his cousin 
in the act. He flew at him and made him give up his prey, 
though not without much snarling and growling. 
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The fox, who had l)ecn prowling al)()ut the hen-roost, 
now came up and began to dechu'e his own innocenee, at the 
same time scolding the wolf for thus disgracing the family. 

"Go aAvay; you are both scoiuidrels," cried Keeper. 
"I know you Avell enough; you may be of my blood, but 
you are not of my si)irit. I Avill hold no kindred Avith vil- 
lains," and Keeper ran and barked at them so furiously that 
they were glad to leave. 

The Wolf and Fox did tell the truth when they said 
they were cousins of the Dog. 

If a young American Avolf is attacked by a hunter,, we 
are told that it will crouch up to him and beg for mercy 
like a spaniel. With kindness and coaxing a wolf-cub will 
grow to l)e as fond of his master as a dog. 

AVTio knows how tame and gentle the wolves might have 
been by this time if we had taken home their cubs and for 
the last thousand years had taught them to behave like dogs, 
instead of hunting them like wild beasts. 

Most of the dogs who have l:een brought up in tem- 
perate climates, have little or no likeness to the wolf about 
them; and, like ourselves, they have a language that can 
express more than that of their half-savage relations. 

The wolfish dogs howl, but cannot bark; but the 
domestic dogs can bark, and howl, and bay, and whine; and 
snarl, and yelp, and growl, and tell us what they want and 
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what they are thinking about ahnost as well as if they could 
really speak. 

All clogs feed naturally upon flesh, — though they will 
a(;cept almost anything from the table, and have mostly 
sharp-pointed teeth, so that they can tear meat easily. They 
have forty-nine in all; (twelve small cutting teeth in front, 
four tusk-like teeth at the sides and the rest uneven, jagged- 
looking grinders; almost always there is an odd tooth in one 
of the jaws.' 

If you could see a skeleton of a dog and could stand it 
on its hind legs you would say, " Why, doggie's bones are 
not so very different from mine after all ! " 

His skull is shaped differently, to be sure, but see, he has 
ribs and arm-bones, and leg-bones and hips, and a back-bone 
or vertebral column. 

Now here is something for you to remejnber; that all 
animals who have such a spinal column, back-bone, or what- 
ever you choose to call it, which supports a set of nerves, 
are called Vertebrates. 

Yes, a man is a vertebrate, and you will have thought of 
horses, cows, sheep and a dozen other kind of animals who 
are vertebrates, before I shall have had time to tell you.) 

All ovei: the world dogs are found, except in a few 
islands of the South Pacific Ocean, but their faces and forms 
are as varied as different races of hmnan beings; and so 
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many vai-ieties are there that it would take a long time to 
visit them all, so we will notice only a few. 

No animal is so teaehable, lovcable, affectionate and 
sensitive. See how he di-oojjs at the slightest i-ehnke from 
you, and glances up timidly at you with great moumful eyes. 
If unkind words touch him so deeply wliat must blows and 
kicks be to him. 

Of all the dogs, the Newfoundland is the most beautiful; 
yet we love him, not so much for his good looks, as for his 
nobility and intelligence. 
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STORY OF A NEWFOUNDLAND. 



A gentleman, going with a friend on a pleasure trip, 
boasted that his dog, a fine j^ewfonndland whieh he had 
with him, would return and bring to him any objeet left 
behind. 

• He then placed a shilHng under a large stone, the dog 
looking on curiously all the while and rode on again. 
When they had travelled for three miles or more, his master 
gave the dog a signal to return and bring him the shilling. 

Nimrod — for that was the dog's name — looked quickly 
up in his face, barked a promise to bring it as soon as 
possible and bounded away as fast as his feet could carry 
him. Arrived at the stone he pushed with his nose against 
it, dug about it with his paws and pushed it again with all 
his might; but in vain; the stone was too much for him and 
refused to roll over. 

TeUrs came into his eyes and he began to- whine 
piteously. Oh ! how he wished Jack, the hired boy, who was 
very kind to him, would come and help him. 

He barked and barked for him, but Jack was far away 
at home eating his supper in the kitchen: his master had 
reached home by this time too, and was wondering where 
his faithful dog coukl be. 
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Poor Nimrod! What could he do? He could never 
face his master without the shilling. ^^ Well," thought he, 
^' since I cannot move the stone I will do the next best thing; 
I will bark and bark till some one does hear and come." 

And sure enough two men did come, rolled the stone 
over, and there was the bright shilling! 

Nimrod bounded about and barked joyfully now, but 
one of the men, not imderstanding him, put the coin into his 
pocket. 

How disappointed Nimrod was, but he thought, " I will 
never give up, I ivill have the money for my master." 

And what do you think he did? He followed the 
gentleman to their hotel, stayed in the room while they ate 
their supper, followed the maid to their chamber, and hid 
himself under the l)ed. Then when all was quiet and the 
men were sleeping soundly, he pulled the trousers — in the 
pocket of which was the shilling — down from a nail by the 
bedside, and, taking them in his mouth, leaped out of a 
window. 

At four o'clock the next morning, he nished, tired and 
panting, into the house and laid his pnze triumphantly down 
at his master's feet. 

The trousers, and a watch they contained, were re- 
turned; but the shilling was hung up as a tribute to ^im- 
rod's sagacity; and the family is prouder of him than ever. 
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TJjE Shepherd-dog, — and you see he looks some- 
thing Hke his coushi "VVoli", — has heeu trained to take 

care of sheep. 

People who have Hved in Scotland — where you will 
remember that many sheep are raised — and who know, tell 
us that withont the Shepherd-dog the whole mountiiinoiis 
lands of Scotland would he useless. 

It would i-equii-e more hands to manage a flock of sheep, 
gather them from the hills, force them into the houses and 
folds, and drive them tO' market, than the money for them 
would pay for. 
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HOW A SHEPHERD-DOG SAVED HIS MASTER'S LIFE. 

On a sheep-farm, where there were many dangerous 
cliffs and precipices and sharp-pointed rocks, a shepherd, 
accompanied by his dog, went one night to look after his 
flock, and to get them to a place of safety and shelter until 
the next day. 

There was a heavy fall of snow on the ground, which 
was partially thawed, and the man wandered too near the 
edge of a cliff: the snow slid from under his feet and do>VTi 
he fell, through the snow, into a fearful chasm in the rock. 

He was unhuil, but there he must* stay imprisoned 
between the rocks and the snow until relief should come. 

Through the opening above his head, he could see his 
dog, — a large, powerful Shepherd-dog — looking down at him, 
moaning, whining and scraping by turns, and seeming at a 
loss what to do. All at once something seemed to pass 
through his mind. He looked at his master as much as to 
say, " I know I can help you." 

Then he stopped scraping the snow, whined a little, 
raised his foreleg, bent his ears, looked round on the snow- 
covered hills, and then back at his master, as much as to 
say, ^^Keep up good coiu'age," and, giWng a great leap, 
dashed off through the dusk toward home. 

The Shepherd's house was two and a half miles away, and 
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on the way stood the hut of an old lady who happened to be 
bakmg oat-cakes for her supper. 

The door stood open and the dog, catching sight of the 
cakes, laished in, seized one of the largest, and before the 
lady could lift the poker, bounded out of the hut into the 
night. 

He soon reached his master and wagging his tail fu- 
riously, dropped the cake down so it slid straight into his 
master's hands. He stayed only a few moments, then started 
off for home once more. 

The family at home did not know what to make of his. 

* 

behavior: he would pull at their dresses, howl, and walk off 
a short distance as if he wished them to follow. 

They gave him some pieces of bread, but instead of 
eating them he darted off again. 

The next morning he came back, and this time they 
determined to follow him. Tying some bread and cheese in 
a bundle, which they gave to King, — that was the dog's 
name — to carry, he led them over the mountains to the spot 
where his master was imprisoned. 

O I how thankful the shepherd was to hear their voices ; 
and what a struggle they had with the snow before they 
could get him out; King barking joyfully all the time, 
because he had brought them before his master starved or 
was frozen. 
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And when he was safe at last, how they did pet and 
praise King, and how he did pant and bark, and wag his 
tail, and lick his master's hands ! 

Such a feast as they had in the little cottage that night 
in King's honor, and what a pile of barley cakes and meat 
he ate! Such a pile, in fact, that he was obliged to lie down 
by the fire and go to sleep before the fun was half over. 



HOW TWO DOGS BECAME FRIENDS. 

A Newfoundland and a Mastiff lived near each other 
and, I am sorry to say, were almost always quarrelling. 

One day, fighting on the pier, they were half blind with 
anger, went too near the edge of the planks, and, splash, they 
both fell into the water! 

Now the Newfoundland could swim, so he was soon safe 
on the pier again: but shaking off the cold drops and 
glancing round at his enemy he saw him unable to swim and 
almost ready to sink. 

Forgetting all his anger, the Newfoundland plunged 
into the water again, grasi)ed the Mastiff by the collar; held 
his head above Avater and swam to the shore Avith him. 
After that they were the best of friends, and could not bear 
to be separated. 
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THE ST. BERNARD. 

The real home of this dog is on St. Bernard, a mountain 
in Europe, eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Travellers are all the time passing down the i-oad on the 
steep side of this mountain and are often t-aiight in terrific 
snow storms. 

The monks, who are living on this mountain too, go out 
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all day, taking these noble dogs with them and search for 
lost travellers. 

It really seems as though the animals knew almost as 
well as do the monks themselves what a noble thing it is to 
relieve suffering. 

They often go out alone in the night; sometimes with 
flasks strapped upon their necks, and blankets about their 
bodies for the use of -anyone they may find in the snow. 

If the poor traveller is too far gone to help himself, the 
dogs will lie on his body to keep it wann, howling and 
barking all the time to call their masters to the rescue: their 
bark is so loud it can be heard a m^e away, so it is not often 
that they call in vain. 

This one in the picture is about to start with his master 
on one of these life-saving expeditions. He may well hold 
up his head, may he not? He has saved as many lives on 
the land as the Newfoundland has on the water. 



Some stray dogs were once shut up and tied in a prison 
yard. A Newfoundland was among them and longed so 
much for home that he gnawed his rope until he could break 
it. How his heart did bound when he found he was free I 

Dear, noble fellow! He could not bear to leave the 
other dogs so unhappy, so he fell to work to gnaw off their 
ropes too. Before morning he had set some half a dozen free. 
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And here is the largest of all 
the dogB. He is oH:i;ii as tall as 
twenty-eight inches; is strong, 
courageous, and tan guard lii. 
master's prop- 
erty better than 
any other dog. 

Yet, for all 
his strength, he 
is no bully ; 
never teasing 
his smaller 

acquaintances, nor punishing them moru than he can possibly 
help, if they trouble him. 

He dearly loves you, children, and will let you sit upon 
his back or stroke his glossy head and ears. 

He almost always wears a reddish, fawn-colored coat 
which he keeps very smooth. 




FORGIVEN. 

A large and fierce Mastiff, one day, broke his chain and 

ran along the road, frightening everyone who saw him pass. 

A child was in the street and thoughtlessly struck at 
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him with a stick. The dog turned round fiercely, Avhile all 
the lookers-on held their breath with fear. 

The little child, sorry for having hurt the dog, ran up 
and threw his anns about the great creature's neck. 

"O!" you say "the mastiff must have torn him all 
in. pieces!" Not a bit of it; all the anger went out, in a 
moment, from his doggish heart. A pleased look came into 
his eyes, and he fell to lickuig Avith his tongue the tiny face 
turned up to him, as nuich as to say, " I am glad to forgive 
you." 

PUNISHED. 

A mastiff had been snapped, snarled at, and provoked 
generally by a little terrier for many weeks, but had not 
touched him, and had taken as little notice of him as possible. 

Finally he could stand it no longer, so he took the terrier 
carefully in his mouth, ran with him to the wharf, and 
dropped him gently into the water. 



FAITHFUL. 

'^ Pard " was Jim, the chinniey-sweep's dog. Pard was 
short for partner, the name having been given him because 
there was no other sharer of Jim's joys and sorrows. If 
there had been, no doubt he and the dog would have shared 
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the kicks and curses that always came home with Jim at 
night: as it was, Pard got them all. 

Sometimes Pard had to watch all day the dreary little 
den which they called home; sometimes he wotild follow Jim 
from place to place and guard his soot-bag. 

One day, Jim had had good luck, and as usual, at such 
times, made his way to a liquor shop. 

Pard, who by the way, was much wiser than his master, 
looked up as if begging him not to go in, for he knew what 
would follow. But Jim only tossed his bag into the narrow 
street, and with an oath, commanded the dog to take care of 
it. 

Poor Pard! there had been no dinner and but very little 
breakfast for him that day: besides, he was stiff and sore 
from the beatings of the night before; but he looked a 
promise to his master, walked slowly up and laid himself 
disconsolately down upon the bag. 

Some foot passengers came by: one old gentleman came 
up to him, stroked his head and spoke kindly. It was the 
first pleasant word Pard had received for a long time ; how 
pleased he was, and how he longed to follow the owner of the 
kind voice, but he never dreamed of forsaking his trust. 

A coal cart comes thumping and jarrring over the 
stones, and the street is but just wide enough for such a 
team to pass through. 
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" Get up ! " shouts the driver to Pard ; " What are you 
doing there in the middle of the street! Get up, I say! " 

Pard looked imploringly in the direction his master had 
taken, back again at the driver, who by this time had come 
down from his seat and was standing over him, but liever 
moved. 

The whip came down across his back and left a sharp 
stinging pain, but he only whined a little: he could not leave 
his master's i)roperty. The blows fell thick and fast now 
and make him whine, tremble and moan with pain; but still 
he sits there, firm and unyielding. 

The driver, with a terrible oath, jumps u]) on his seat 
and starts up his horses. Even now Pard does not move; 
only gives a low whine and looks once more for his master. 

But Jim is drinking and has forgotten him: a moment 
more and Pard has forgotten too: forgotten all his hunger, 
and pain and sorrow, for the heavy wheels have passed over 
him. 



HONEST ENOUGH. 

A mastiff was once accidentally locked into the pantry 
of a neighbor who had been far more kind to him than his 
own master. 

A whole day passed. The servant, coming into the 
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pantry at last and seeing the great dog come out, was scared 
enongh, thinking her misti-ess's bread, meat and milk were 
all destroyed through her carelessness. When lo! not a 
thing had been touched. You may be sure the dog had 
such a supper that night as he had never eaten before. 



TERRIERS. 

Here is a large family of small dogs. 
There were two kinds in the first 
jjlace, the English and Scotch terrier. 
The first slender, smooth, and black-and- 
tan in color, with a sharp nose, bright 
eyes and erect ears. The second with 
rough, white hair, a short nose and short 
stout limbs. 
There are so many kinds now, however, that we should 
have to spend a great deal of time if we tried to study them, 
all. 

They are quick, strong, brave little fellows; some of 
them are as clever at catching a rat as your cat is. 




A Terrier's family was once taken from her and 
drowned; and how ten-iWy she did feel! She could scarcely 
bear to touch her food, and wandered about from" the bam 
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to the stable, and down the path that led to the spring, 
looking so sorrowful that even the fowls in the barn-yard, 
who always used to stretch their necks and cackle whenever 
she wxmt by, jntied her. 

At last a brood of ducks Avere hatched and went tod- 
dling all over the yard peeping, — for their mamma had been 
taken away fi*om them, — so what did doggie do but catch up 
the ducklings one by one in her mouth, carry them into her 
warm kennel and take care of them. There they would sit 
all in a bunch close uj) to her warm coat luitil they grew to 
be great ducks. 



A Terrier's master once gave him some milk and water 
which proved too hot, aft/jr that doggie always dipped his 
paw in his drink befoi-e he tasted it. 

He would follow his master on horseback and, when he 
grew tired, woirld pretend to be lame, so that his master 
should either turn back, or take him up. 



A BRAVE LITTLE FIREMAN. 



A terrier, named ^^ Chance," belonged to the London 
Fire Brigade, and always went with the engine whenever 
there was a fire, sometimes sitting upon the engine, some- 
times running at the side, and always, when going up hill, 
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scampering on before to tell the people by his barks that 
relief was coming. 

At the fire he would pull burning logs out of the fire 
with his mouth. Many times poor Chance had his legs 
broken in the crush and confusion, but still he was faithful 
to the brigade. 

One day, having been hurt worse than usual, he was 
heing nursed by the firemen beside the hearth, when another 
alarm of "fire" was given; as the engine was being taken 
out the poor dog made an effort to climb up on it and fell 
back dead. 



ESQUIMAUX DOGS« 

In Siberia, and almost all the coldest countries, these 
dogs live. 

It is well that they are large and strong, for they have 
much to endure. They look very like their wolf relations, 
with their long noses, oblique eyes, short ears and bushy 
tails. 

The half-savage people who are their masters, depend 
upon them to drag their sledges over the great wastes of 
snow and ice. The dogs are fastened to the sledge by stout 
leather thongs and the driver has no reins. 
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^^How does he guide them?" do you say? 

The dog which is fastened on ahead is an old-trained 
animal, and knows his master's voice so well that he will stop^ 
or turn to the right or left just as he is told; and what can 
the others do but follow? 

The driver dares not use a whip to strike them, for if he 

should, the dog who was hurt would turn upon the one 
nearest to him and fight desperately; the others w^ould all 

join in the fray; the sled, in nine cases out often, be upset 

in the snow. 

But, I am sorry to say, these animals are very cruelly 

treated for all their usefulness. Only the poorest bits of 

offal are given them for food, and they are often so hungry 

as to eat the tough leathern straps which fasten them to the 

sledges. Sometimes, — and who blames them? — they fall 

upon their masters and devour them, if the dogs prove to be 

the stronger. 
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BULL-DOG. 

This (lo^ docs not, as you 
nil linow, onjoy a good repu- 
tation, but a great deal of the 
lij^iit and stubbornness in 
liiiu are due to his training. 

In old times he was never 
allowed to take exerc-ise, but 

was always 

ehained in his 
kennel, except 
when he was 
made to fight 
some maddened 
bulls. 

And who, 
pray, would be 
like ly t o be 
sweet- teinpci-od 
and gentle 
under sueh cir- 
cumstances. He is often found to have a warm, tender 
heart hidden away in that powerful, savage-looking frame 
of his. 
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One habit of his is one we might profit by imitating, that 
of never giving up when once he has taken hold of a thing. 

Once, when two fine Xewfounclland dogs had died 
trying to save a ship-Avreeked crew, a Bull-dog was sent to 
tow a rope from the shore to the vessel. The waves beat 
him back; tossed him high u]), buried him, but he held on 
the rope and swam against them with all his might. 

Soon a great cry of ^ ■ Saved ! " rang up from the sinking 
ship. The dog's perseverance had conrpiered. 



A DOG'S IDEA OF HONESTY. 

A man once sold some sheep and sent his dog to help 
the buyer drive them to his home. 

Days passed on and the dog did not return, to the great 
alarm and grief of his master. At last one morning early he 
came into the yard driving the sheep and another flock with 
them. 

The buyer of the sheep had taken a great ftincy to the 
dog and had shut him uj), determined to keep him. The 
dog broke loose in the night and thinking,- by the way he 
had been treated, that perhaps the flock had been stolen, 
went to the pen, let them out, and drove them all home. 
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HUNTING DOGS. 

And here come the Fox-hounds, houndhig over the 
hills, with the red-coated hunters just behind! 

Surely Ave must not forget the hunting dogs, for, although 
their calling is not as noble as that of the St. Bernard, and 
some others; yet they do Avhat they are taught in the best 
possible manner. 

The Fox-hounds have many uncles and cousins in the 
Blood-hounds, Stag-hounds, Si)aniels, Setters and Pointei's, 
all of whom enjoy huntnig more than anything else in the 
world. Of all these, the Pointer is perhaps the most inter- 
esting and intelligent. 

When he sees a bird near enough for his master to 
shoot it, he stops short in his race, with one paw held out, 
his tail straight in the air, and scarcely breathes initil a bird 
or perhaps a flock of them, has been killed. This habit of 
his is called ^^ pointing" and from it he gets his name. 

It really seems as though he knows more than all the 
other limiting Dogs put together. 

The Fox-hound scampers about and makes as much 
noise as he pleases; the Spaniel is only careful to keep within 
giui shot; the terrier watches at a rat's hole because he 
cannot get into it; but the Pointer, at the very moment 
when other dogs pounce joyfully on their prey, stops short 
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and ^ points " with a brcathlessncss that cannot be anything 
less than anxiety, at what we should suppose he would 
eagerly seize. If a bird is missed after so much trouble, a 
Pointer will often seem very angry. 

A gentleman who was a very poor marksman, once 
boiTOwed a Pointer. The dog bounded along delightedly 
for some distance and stopped at a small bush where he 
pointed: a flock of birds flew up; the gun was fired, but not 
a bird fell. The dog was disgusted, but went on a few rods 
more and pointed again. A flue bird rose from the grass; 
bang! bang! weut both barrels of the guu, but all to no pur- 
pose. Pointer could stand no more: he turned round, 
dropped his tail, gave oue long howl and dashed off home as 
fast as his feet could carry him. 



BROKEN-HEARTED. 

A nobleman had a fine Bull-dog, which he always made 
a pet of, and took him with him in all his travels. One 
winter, wheu the dog was growing to be very old and feeble, 
the master went away without him. What a sad day it was! 
He had watched the packing of the trunks; watched the 
carriage and horses being made ready and then — saw his 
master ride away without him, with another dog in his place. 

From that time he refused to eat and, despite all the 
care taken of him, soon died. 
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THE DOG WHO SAVED THE CHILD'S LIFE. 
The noble dog in the i)ietiirc was a great pet and i>lay- 
fellow of the Httle hoy whose life he is saving, and always 
accomjirtnied him in his walks. One moniing the child 
had wandered faillicr away fi'om home than usual, but his 
niothei" was busy, and did not notice his absence. Bruno 
kept beside his little master, no dou)»t woiiderimg where lie 
was going, and feeling that it was his duty to wateh over 
and take eat-e of liini. 
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The little fellow wandered along by the side of a qiiietly- 
runiiing stream, and in leaning over to pluck some of the 
pretty wild flowers, slipped, lost his footing and fell into the 
water. Two or three men working in a field at some 
distance saw the accident, and hnnied, as fast as they could, 
to the spot. Before they I'eathed there, however, Bruno, 
who had seen his play-mate's danger, sprang into the stream, 
and taking hold of the child's dress, held him out of the 
water while he scrambled asliore, and just as the fi-ightened 
men reached the spot, had laid his hm-den, half insensible, 
gently on the ground. 

Yon may be sure the noble dog was greatly praised and 
petted for his bravery, for if he had not acted so promptly, no 
doubt the child would have been earned further away down 
the Htifam and drawned before the men could reach him. 
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THE GOOSE AND THE DOG. 

Here is a pretty picture, showing how creatures of differ- 
ent habits and species will sometimes associate and form rare 
fi'ieiidships. A goose belonging to a large farmyard where 
a number of animals and birds were kept, took a great liking 
to a huge mastiff, a liking which seemed to be retiunied by 
*^ Captain." They became the greatest friends imaginable, 
and might often be seen sitting side by side in Captain's ken- 
nel, or drinking fi'om the same dish. Many a time would 
Mistress Goose leave her own family and come for a 
share of Captain's dinner; and he often would bring choice 
morsels, and putting them down before her, stand, with a 
kindly wag of his tail, as though inviting her to partake. 

He would accompany her when she went for a swim in 
the pond, walking sedately by her side, and keeping off any 
stray dogs or cats who might be rude enough to molest hei*. 

This odd friendship continued for some months, until an 
accident caused the death of the goose, when the mastiff for 
a long time showed signs of great grief. 

For days he refused to eat or to enter his kennel, but 
wandered mournfully about searching for his lost playmate. 

He never seemed to show any fondness afterwards for 
any of the other geese, but rather appeared to dislike them; 
often going out of his way to avoid them. 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS DOGS. 

Carlo and Don have both becMi very naughty. One 
morning little Bessie ran out of the room where she had been 
playing with her dolls, to look at the organ-grinder and his 
monkey, who were performing in front of the house. As she 
had shut the door, the two dogs could not follow her, as they 
wished, so they both sat down listening to the sounds from 
without, and sniffing wistfully at the closed door. 

^^ Here's a pretty state of things!" said Don crossly; 
"why couldn't she have taken us with her? It would have 
been such fun to chase the monkey! " 

" Never mind," replied Carlo, jumping up and wagging 
his tail cheerfully. " Bessie does not forget us very often. 
Let's go and look at the dolls. I can't, for my part, find out 
why Bessie likes to spend so much time with those stupid 
old things, when she might be out running and jumping with 
us." 

So they trotted over to where the dolls were lying, some 
dressed and ready for walking, others just as Bessie had 
taken them from their little bed. 

"What stiff-looking creatures they are!" said Carlo, 
who was of a very inquisitive turn of mind. " Why don't 
they run about like othei* people, or talk to each other? See 
this one in the blue bonnet, she won't even look at us, but sits 
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there staring up at the ceiling. If she had a tail T don't 
believe she would know enough to wag it ! " 

^^ Her cheeks smell of paint," said Don, standing on his 
hind-legs to get a better look. ^^ I don't believe I should 
like to kiss her as we do Bessie. She's all dressed for Avalk- 
ing; let's ask her to take us out; pei'haps if we pull at her 
dress she will know what we mean." 

So. they both put their forei)aws up on the chair 
where Dolly was sitting, and began to pull at the pretty new 
blue dress, in which Bessie had just dressed her pet so care- 
fully, j Of course Dolly took no notice, and they pulled again 
until presently she rolled on the floor. This was just what 
they wanted, so they tugged and tugged, and shook and 
shook, thinking it such fun, until at last, with one tremendous 
pull from Carlo, off came poor Dolly's head! 

Even then I doubt if they would have given up the fun, 
if the door had not opened and Bessie walked in. Fancy her 
dismay and sorrow to see her favorite doll lying torn and 
broken on the flooi*! 

She Avas a sensible little girl, however, and knew that it 
was no use being angry Avith the dogs, who did not know any 
better, but followed the impulse of their nature in tearing and 
pulling things about. So she called them to her, and tried to 
make them understand that they had done wrong in destroy- 
ing poor Dolly. 
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Soc how ashamed the little rogue Carlo appears, as he 
site begging to be forgiven; and Don still looks as if he whs 
afraid of a whipping, as he sees the head of the mutilated 
doll held up before Iiini. 

Let US hope it will be a lesson to them not to be so mis- 
chievous again. 




FRISK AND NED. 

Frisk was very fond of i)Iay, iind loved dearly to nui and 
jump in the grass and down the smooth walks of the garden 
One fine morning he had been having a romp with little 
Ned, who was five years old; and, the day being very warm, 
Nod soon beeame tired and sat on the steps to rest. 
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Frisk was not at all tired, and did not want to rest, but 
he sat there patientlj', hoping Xed would soon go on with 
the game. 

However, the sun shining in tlie little boy's eyes made 
him sleepy, and at last he leaned his head back di-owsily, and 
fell fast asleep. 

Now Fiuiik bad been told that be should always stay 
with little Xed and take care of him whenever they were 
together, .so he just gave a sigh, and then sat down elose to 
his little friend, i-oiuly to wateh ovei' him untill be should 
awaken. 

Don't you think this is a lesson to all of lis? The bright 
sun and waving gras.s, and the birds whieh he could see fly- 
ing about, must have made poor Fi-isk long for a frolic 
amongst them; but, you see, he thought of his dntyjirst, and 
was ready to do tliat, no matter how gi-eat the self-denial. 

Don't you think we might remember this when we grow 
impatient of duties that keep u.s indoors, or in the school- 
room this bright, summer weather? 





The squirrel, on the sliiugiy eliagbark's bougli. 
Now iinws, now lists with downwaixl eye anil ear; 
Then <1ix>i)s his nut nuil with a bound, 
Whisks to his windingiug fnstncse under ground. 



WE will leave our door-yard friends for a time and 
take this path over the hills to the woods again. 
Hark! a swift rustle in the brown leaves: something 
shoots across our path and darts half way up a tree in a 
twinkling. A real Gray Squirrel I 
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Now, when the leaves are falling, is just the right time 
to visit him, for he comes out in all the glory of his new 
winter coat. See him stop high out of our reach with his 
paws clinging firmly to the bark, his bushy tail, longer than 
all the rest of his body, curling gracefully over his back, and 
his bright eyes blinking at us as much as to say; ^^ What are 
these strange creatures and what are they here for?" In 
another second he is on the topmost branch and has given a 
flying leap into a neighboring tree. 

Over yonder is a tree in which he makes his home, year 
after year, and which he considers his own especial property. 
His nest, built high up where the thick branches hide it 
from mischievous passers-by, is a wonderful structure indeed; 
made of leaves, grass and mosses; it is so closely woven 
together that no rain can soak into it, and so firmly fastened 
to its resting place that no wind can dislodge it. 

His near relative, called the Red Squirrel, because of his 
reddish-brown fur, has a nest near by. 

In some northern climates, but particularly in the tem- 
perate climates of America and England where there is 
plenty of woodland, these frisky, gay little fellows make 
their home. But, peering about for the red and gray squir- 
rels' nests, w^e have startled a little Ground Squirrel or 
Chipmunk, as the boys call him, because of that gentle 
chipping sound he makes. Smaller than his neighbors, the 
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gray and red squirrels, is he not? But how beautiful his 
broAVTiish coat looks, striped so showily with dark brown and 
buff. 

Xow lest we should frighten him again, let us be quiet 
awhile, and read this story, that we may learn something of 
his habits and tastes. Mr. and Mrs. Chipmunk were in 
search of a good spot for a home ; said they, " The red and 
gray squirrels may build up in the trees if they like, but we 
will have our nest in the earth itself." At last they selected 
a secluded place beside an old stone wall, where the briers 
and bushes would shade their home, and where the dead 
leaves Avould keep out much of the frost. 

Then they fell to digging, and how they did work! It 
took a long time, for although they worked with all their 
might, Avhile they were about it; yet they took time to eat 
and to chase each other along the weather-beaten pole at 
the top of their wall. 

"When they had dug a hole about three feet deep, 

although they kncAV nothing of our way of measuring, they 

chattered "just right" to each other, and, plunging into it, 

began to make a tunnel. This was a narrow and winding 

tunnel, slanting upward at the end, quite near the surface 

of the ground. 

It Avas Autumn by the time it was completed. Their 

gray and red brethren were gathering acorns, nuts and 
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partly decayed fniit, i^lacing them here and there in high and 
dry places, that they might have them to fall back upon when 
the snow should be deep and food scarce. 

"IN^ow," said the Chipmunks, ^^for our winter store." 

Off they set together, and soon found a fine tree of nuts. 
When either j^icked up a nut, in some way only known to 
his wise little self, he could tell, Avithout making a hole in it 
whether or not it was good. If it was decayed he threw it 
down and scampered off for another. 

A good one he would turn over, — gnaw away the 
shaq) point at the top so that it should not hurt him and with 
his paw tuck it into his mouth. Four were just enough for 
him to cany at once; one at each side, one in the middle and 
one between the teeth. AVlien Chipmunk and his wife 
were loaded in this way (and they looked as though they 
had the mumps) they would set oif for their home to hide 
their treasures in the farthest corner. 

" How lucky we are " said Mr. Chipmunk when his 
mouth was emptied once more. "Nuts are not always so 
plentiful." 

"I think, perhaps, the children left this tree for the 
squirrels," said Mrs. Chipmunk. But Mr. Chipmimk was far 
away by this time and did not hear her; perhaps he would 
not have believed her if he had. When they had gathered 
three or four quarts, they laid away a few kernels of corn 
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and some grass seed, that they might have a change of 
food. 

Said they, " When the weather is very severe and the 
red and gray squiiTels are frisking about in the cold, we 
shall have only to go from our warm nest in one corner of 
our house, to our store-house in another to get a nice meal. 

How snug and cosy they were, and what plump hand- 
some chikh'en they had! 

" Hark," said Mrs. Chipmunk, one afternoon, " w^hat is 
that queer, scraping noise above us?" 

But Mr. Chipmunk thought it could be nothing to be 
alarmed about, and jDrepared to crack a nut. 

It was something, however, and the sound came nearer 
and nearer to them, till they could not hear their own 
chipi^ing. Seized with a jjanic they ran to a corner and 
shrank down, their hearts beating loud and fast with fear. 

" It is boys," cried Mr. Chipmunk. And now the burrow 
they toiled so long to make, is open to the light ; the cold 
comes rushing in, benumbing the poor little family so they 
can scarcely move. Their store-house is robbed of its 
treasures. 

Father Chipmunk, hardly knowing what he was about 
gathered up his strength and, gi\ing a leap, bounded off as 
fast as his trembling limbs would carry him. The boys gave 
chase for a short distance, but he was too quick for them. 
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And Mother Chipmunk? She could not leave her little ones 
and stayed by them. 

Half blinded by the sudden light, she did not see a hand 
reach down to gi'asp her until it was too late ; she was caught, 
thrust into a basket, and jolted roughly away on a journey 
away from her little ones. 

Once in the house she was put into a wire cage, her 
heart beating loud and fast with fear and grief. There was 
a great wheel at one end of her naiTOW prison : perhaps, if 
she could climb it, she might be able to get out. Round 
and round it flew, but alas ! it brought her nowhere. She 
would never see her dear children or her home again. 

She lived on however, for a number of weeks, but one 
morning they found her in a corner of the cage, her poor, 
broken little heart stilled forever. 

The baby squirrels were so benumbed with cold that 
they scarcely felt it when a prowling cat pounced upon and 
devoured them. 

Mr. Chipmunk wandered sorrowfully i^bout, getting a 
meal now and then from a kind neighbor. 

One day, when the snow was very deep, indeed, and the 
cold very severe, he ran along a wall and fence till he was 
close under the pantry window of a farm-house. 

He was terribly hungiy, or he would not have ventured 
so near. 
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All at once a face appeared at the window, frightening 
him so much, that he whisked away to the top of a fence-post. 
The window was pushed up gently, and a kind hand scat- 
tered com-bread, and even a nut or two on the snow outside. 
Waiting awhile to see if all was right, Chipmunk darted 
down, filled his ^^i)ockets" with the good things, and ran 
back to his perch to enjoy them where he could keep a sharp 
lookout. 

If Nan (the same little girl who took care of Peter) 
could have seen his eyes blink with j^leasure, and know how 
cheered and comforted he was, as he made his way back to 
his lonely wood, it would have made her happy for a long 
time afterward. 



If we would only learn the lessons 

Nature cloth sweetly repeat, 
Unrest would take wing from our bosoms. 

And life's path would bless our feet. 

If we would cull brightness and beauty 

Instead of gloom on the way, 
We should shine from within on others 

And banish their moods of gray. 

— Edna C. Lines. 
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•' BDMNY," AND HIS HOME IN THE FIR-TREE. 

The following beautiful fable, in verses written by a 
relative of the late Ann and Jane Taylor, may well claim a 
place in these pages, although not strictly coming under the 
head of anecdotes: — 

In a tall, spreading fir-tree high up from the ground, 
A group of brown squiiTels their dweUing had found ; 
And there, safely sheltered in stormiest weather, 
Father, mother, and children lived snugly together. 

One day Mr. Squirrel had something to do, 

And his wife, Mrs. Squirrel, said she would go too ; 

So " Creep," " Peep," and " Bunny," and " Bushy," and " Grey," 

In the snug fir-tree nest were all quiet to stay. 
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'^My dears," said their fathers, " be steady and good, 
While your mother and I make a trip through the wood ; 
Be kind to each other, and loving, and sweet, 
And have bright, smiling faces your parents to greet." 

"Good-by, dear papa and mamma," they all said ; 

" Wo will quietly keep in our snug little bed ; 
But how glad we shall be when we see you come back. 
And perhaps you will bring us some nice nuts to cnick." 

Then bidding their young ones a loving good-by. 
Right down from the fir-tree so tall and so high. 
Scrambled father and mother with brisk little feet, 
Busy tails and bright eyes, and in brown suit complete. 

And on through the grass, and the heather and fern. 
They trotted away, l)ut oft longed to return, 
To see how all fared in the tall fir-tree nest. 
And whether their darlings were safe and at rest. 

''And so we are left all alone," whispered Creep, 
As he snoozled up close to his twin-l)rother Peep. 

« 

"Now, Bushy and Bunny, and dear little Grey, 
Let's do nothing to vex our good parents to-day." 

But, sad to relate. Master Bunny forgot. 
Or would do the things that his brother said not : 
He hustled and bustled and pushed them about, 
And put all their quiet and peace to the rout. 
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To Bushy he gave such a whisk with his tail, 
That it made him half stagger, and really turn pale ; 
While poor little Grey, in her meek, gentle tone. 
Begged with tears in her eyes he would leave her alone. 

In vain Peep and Creep tried to make him keep quiet, 

For Bunny seemed bent upon making a riot ; 

And so very noisy and rude he became, 

That the rest, one and all, cried out, "Bunny, for shame ! " 

And "Bunny, for shame ! " said another voice, too, 
Which made Bunny stai*t when papa came in view ; 
While his poor mother looked, oh ! so sad and distrest, 
That things had gone ill in their dear lir-tree nest. 

"Come away ! " said his father ; "you must not stay here ; 
Come away from your brothers and sisters so dear ; 
You must go by yourself, and be left all alone. 
Till you truly are sorry for what you have done." 

Then the rest all begged hard that their brother might stay ; — 
" Papa, dear papa, do not send him away ! " 
Bunny spoke not a word, for he very well knew 
That what papa said he would certainly do. 

So on through the fern, the heather, and grass. 
In silence and sadness right onward they pass ; 
And how Bunny wished that he had but been good, — 
When they entered the skirts of a dark, gloomy wood. 
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At last to another tall fir-tree they carae. 

Which looked like their own, but ah, 'twas not the same ! 

And up its high stem little Bunny must go, 

Though it made him quite giddy to look down below. 

In a hole in the trunk little Bunny must stay ; 
Ah ! how his heart sank as papa turned away : 
And night soon came on, all so dark and so drear. 
While Bunnv's teeth chattered with cold and with fear. 

**0h, I wish I were back in our own pretty nest, 
The snuggest, the warmest, the softest and best I'* 
So thouofht Bunnv, with many a shudder and siffh, 
As the wind whistled loud throu<rh the fir-tree so his^h. 

"But hark ! what's that noise? something's coming this way ! 
Oh I Bushy, Creep, Pee|), and my dear little Grey, 
Shall 1 ever a^ain your dear faces behold? 
Or shall I die here of the fright and the cold ? " 

And what was the noise that had frightened him so ? 
Oh ! what joy for poor shivering Bunny to know 
That papa had come l)ack for his penitent child. 
And he would not be left in the forest so wild. 

And now through the grass, and the fern, and the heather 
Straight home to the fir-tree they traveled together ; 
How cosy, and cheerful, and bright did all seem ! 
Bunny felt as if waked from a terrible dream. 
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He told his dear mother how good he would be, 
If he only might stay in the dear old fir-tree ; 
And she said, while a tear glistened soft in her eye, 
"Indeed, my dear Bunny, I'm sure you will try !" 

Now crowding around him in gladsome array, 
Came Peep, Creep, and Bushy, and dear little Grey ; 
They kissed him and hugged him, and told o'er and o'er. 
How sad they had been till they saw him once more. 

" Not one nut could we crack, not one wink could we sleep, 
We kept thinking about you," said kind brother Creep ; 
And then Bunny told them he'd never again 
Be so rude and so naughty, and cause them such pain. 

"And now, my dear children, 'tis time," papa said, 
"That we all had some supper, and went off to bed ; 
In love and in peace may all henceforth agree. 
And long life to the nest in the dear old fir-tree." 
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HEIGliO, !i convention i-ight here in the farm-yardi 
Ked lido^ter is llit.' eliief speaker antl begins with a 
shrill "Listen^ (ill 0/1/011-00!" "Of all the fowl," 
he says, '' I and my lamily are most useful to the world.'* 
(Hisses from the ducks and geese). 

" Do we not furnish man witli eggs for his breakfast, meat 
for his dinner and soft feather pillows for his weary head?" 
(Applause) . 

"Is it not a shame, then, that in return for all this, our 
owners ai-e often unwilling to give ns the few kernels of 
grain, the fresh water and the wann, dry house we need to 
make us eomfortalile?" (Indignation and applause). 
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" We are wise, too, you might know that, by observing 
our little ones." (Here eveiy hen holds her head very high 
and listens attentively). 

" Everybody knows how the sparrow brings the food in 
its beak to its naked little ones, who can only crouch together 
in the nest and open their mouths for it. But look at our 
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fresh-hatched chicks, running about like little fluffy balls 
on legs. They do not want thei?' mother to feed them; they 
only want her to show them where the food is." (Tremen- 
dous cackle of applause.) 

" So she lacks the grain about with her long, rough teet, 
first to one chick, then to another, and they know enough 
to pounce upon it and peck it up in a moment. 
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"I have known such a thing" here he stands on one 
foot, " as our eggs being put under a turkey, after she had set 
five or six days, so that one or two of our chicks might come 
out into the world at the same time with the young turkeys, 
and show the stupid little things how to behave." 

Ilere old Gobbler, who had been growing very red in the 
face with indignation for some time, can restrain himself no 
longer, and, spreading out his great fan-like tail, dropping 




his wings and ruffling all his feathers, cries, "Tut! tut I 
gobble-gobble-gobble ! " 

In fact, he is too angry to do anything but gobble, and 
had stopped Rooster's speech-making just where he was 
intending to grow very eloquent, in telling how he was wont 
to rouse sleepers from their slumbers before clocks and 
watches were invented. 

So Gobbler's wife speaks for the Turkeys. " Are we 
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not the largest of all the fowl?" she says: "and have we not 
the deepest voices? then how dignified we are, never rushing 
about in a ridiculous fashion! Our feathers are fully as 
useful as the hen's. Besides all this, what is your importance 
compared with ours when Thanksgiving day comes round?" 
This is a poser, and keeps them all quiet till a duck 
comes out of a pool, shakes off the drops and says: — "You 
can see at a glance that we are no relation to you, Hens and 




Turkeys. Your short necks and sharp hcaks can pick up 
the grain much quicker than our long necks and broad bills. 
Your steady legs and rough toes are better for walking and 
scratching; while our legs, set far back in our bodies, and 
our webbed feet, are better for swimming. "We love to 
gather part of our food from under water, so are glad that 
we have long necks, though they may not look m gracefiil 
as do yours. Underneath our smooth outside feathers we 
have a covering of thick down. This, and the oil in all our 
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featliers, protects our bodies from the water. My beautiful 
cousin the Swan, and my sister here, the goose, and myself 
are called Swiinmiiig-birds." 

The goose steps up here, and making a bowing move- 
ment with her long neck, begins: — "I think it hardly fair, 
do you, friends, that I should be dubbed a foolish bird? I 




can lay a larger egg, fui'uish Boftei- feathers and a better 
Christmas dinner than almost any of you. 

" Besides, I can take care of myself and my fine clothing, 
and have enough arithmetical knowledge to tell when the 
farmer gives me a Haifa dinner, rather than a whole one. If 
he does not give ine food enough I shall not lay an egg for 
him; who,pray, is the more stupid in this caseV" (Applause). 

" I wonder if the children know how cruelly we are 
treated in some parts of the world where we are reared for 
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our feathers. Our poor goslings, from the time when they are 
six weeks old, are stripped of their feathers five times a year. 
Many die with cold, and others live a life of misery. If 
they hear of this, I am sure, when they grow up, they will 
do everything in their power to prevent such cruelty. 

^^ We are aifoetionate too, toward people who are fomiHar 
with, and kind to us." 

A fanner once had a flock of geese and one of them 
became so attached to him as to follow him about like a dog. 
Whenever he went to the mill, or the blacksmith's, or into 
the town, the goose would follow close behind him, so that 
if the farmer did not wish for her company he had to fasten 

her up in the yard. 

Now the farmer had heard that it was a sign of ill-luck 
to be followed by a goose, and in a moment of foolish fear, 
actually killed his faithful companion. 

Which was the more ignorant and foolish of the two? 



THE LOST CHICKEN. 



Chick never understood how it happened, for she only 
had been chasing a cricket a little way, but all at once she 
found herself alone. She could hear the "cluck," "cluck," 
of her hei)-mamma far off, but could not find her nor make 
her hear her cries. 
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What could she do? She ran about in the tall meadow 
grass, bewildered and frightened: and now the darkness 
began to settle down and the dew to fall. 

Then she crouched under the leaves, shivering, for warm 
as the weather was, she missed her mamma's wann feather 
blannkets, and cried in her chicken fashion, as hard as she 
could. How she did wish she had let that unlucky cricket 
alone ! 

Morning came and found her trembling and cold in the 
wet grass. The daisies were all watching for the sun to 
come up, and took no notice of her. Some belated little bluets, 
deep down in the grass, looked up at her with tears in their 
tiny eyes, but said nothing. 

She tried to dress her wet feathers a bit, they made her 
so imcomfortable, and to peck a grasshopper or two, but 
in some way they seemed to have lost their rich flavor. 

All at once she darted under a bush by the wall quiver- 
ing with a new fear: she had caught sight of a hawk sailing 
noiselessly above the meadow with his long, light wings, 
and knew there was danger. 

How often she had heard her mother's ciii^r-rrr of warn- 
ing. Her heart beat very fast, but the kind Inish sheltered and 
hid her, until the hawk, thinking, perhaps, that he had been 
deceived and there was no tender chicken there^ flew away 
to find other prey. And now Chick crept along close by 
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the wall; for, someway, the gray old stones seemed like 
company. Would she never find her way home? 

The sun was high up now and waiTu, so she crept 
through an opening, to the sunny side of the wall, and sat 
down to rest. She was almost asleeji when she heard a 
footstep in the grass, and there was a little girl with a 
basket on her arm ! 

I^ow Chick did not like little girls, simply because she 
knew so little about them — so she darted under the rocks. 
But N^an, for it was she, had caught sight of her, had her 
cornered and held her in two warm hands before Chick 
knew what had happened. 

" You poor, lost little baby ! " cried the child, ^^ where 
is your home?" but Chick answered nothing, only struggled 
as hard as she could to get away. 

N^an held her firmly but gently, carried her home and 
set her down in the "farm-yard. 

There were a lot of little black and white chickens like 
his brothers and sisters at home ! But their mother would 
not allow strangers in their home and ran at ^^ Whitie," for 
so I^an had named her, pecked her on the head and nearly 
knocked her over. 

^^ You poor little thing ! " cried N'annie, ^^ there is noth- 
ing for you, as I see, but to be a house chicken." 

But, being a ^^ house chicken," was not so very bad, 
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after all, for she had a box of hay, which Jfannie changed 
often, to keej^ it dean and sweet, near to the kitchen fire. 
She could run about the floor when she wanted exercise, and 
was treated to bits of meat, sweet meal and oats. 

When Xannie went out to ])hiy or work under the old 
elm-tree, she would take ^^Whitie" with her, and let her 
peck the fresh green grass and clover, or catch the grass- 
hoppers. 

Sometimes, Xan would dig a small spot in the groimd, 
often bringing a worm, which ^ ■ Whitie '' always grabbed with 
a ^^ wheet-tee-teet " of satisfaction. 

It really seemed as though "' AVhitie " loved Kannie as 
well as though she had been a real hen, for now, when she 
was quite a chick, she preferred Nan's company to that of 
her feathered friends. 

Nannie loved her, too, and watched her feathers and 
comb anxiously as they grew; fearing to see her appear at 
last in roosters' gai^b. Nan knew in that case. Chick would 
be killed and eaten, for there were too many of the noisy, 
greedy fellows already about the place. 

And now grown to henhood, (for a hen " Whitie " proved 
to be) she had the liberty of the house, barn and all the yard. 

I suspect her training had made her peculiar, for none 
of the young pullets seemed to fancy having her i)erch with 
them. 
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One day in early winter, N^annie came to the barn, 
caught " Whitie up," and with tears in her eyes, told her how 
she longed to own a book, ^^ A real nice book, called 
Botany, " Whitic," with pictures and stories about these dear 
flowers we used to see in the gi'ass last summer," sobbed ^i\n. 

Of course " Whitie " could answer nothing, but someway 
Nannie always felt comforted when she talked her sorrows 
out to her pets. 

N'ow mind, I am not claiming that "Whitie" under- 
stood, but the next day, when ]S^an was at school she crept 
into the house, and up into a work-basket on the table, and 
sat there a long time. When JS^annie came home and went 
to get her work, what should she spy but a beautiful white 
egg in the folds of her work? Mamma had known all the 
time, but had left it there for a surprise. 

^^ Kow," said Mamma,^^ you may sell all ^^ Whitie's " eggs 
and buy your book." How delighted Nan was, and how 
anxiously she looked for Chick's presents, as she called 
them, when she came home at night. 

And ^^ Whitie " let scarcely a day pass without her visit to 
the work-basket. When Spring opened and the flowers 
came again, you might have seen Nannie, any aftenioon, 
making her way to the fields with ^^ Whitie " at her heels, 
and with ^^ Fah-yland of Flowers " hugged up against her 
delighted little heart. 
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BANTAM AND HER CHARGE. 

Bantie had a new home and although .she was treated 
kindly, was terribly lonely without her brothers and sisters. 

She would stand up Very straight, lift her feet up very 
high, and stretch her neck as far as possible to see if she 
could not find them somewhere about the yard. 

In a barrel, by the old shed, lived a brood of chickens 
with their mother. One of these chicks was not dressed 
like the others in black and white, but had buflf feathers, 
spotted here-and-there with dark-brown. 

]N^ow Mrs. Speckle, did not realize as we do, how 
poorly we can judge of anyone by the outside; so took a 
great dislike to this particular chick. Of course this made 
all the brother and sister chickens look down on poor little 
Brownie, and drive her about. 

One day, when she had been unusually ill-treated, she 
crept behind the old barrel, feeling very miserable. There 
the farmer found her and took the little outcast into the house. 
But the kind hands there had so much to do and there was no 
little girl there now, to take care of such unfortunates. 

Brownie was so lonely too, unless some one tended her 
nearly all the time, that she peeped so loud. Grandma said, 
she made her ears ache. 

Then a tiny pen was made for her, and she was set out 
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in the sun away from her troublesome relations : still it was 
"peep! peep! " all day long. 

Bantie, heard her cries, came to her corner, and peered 
in at her with so much interest that Brownie was taken out, 
and set down at her feet. And what do you think Bantie 
did? She caught a fine bug, killed it and called little 
Brownie with all her might! Brownie went, of course to 
get it, like the sensible chick she was. 

After that, the two were always together; and when 
night came Bantie would sit down and brood her adopted 
daughter like a real old mother hen. 

Long after Brownie had grown to be almost twice the 
size of her kind little mother, she would sit in the same box, 
at night, with her head tucked under Bantie's wing. 



A TURKEY STORY. 

Kellie was often wishing she might find a treasure, and 
sure enough she did^ down in the old lane. A great speckled 
turkey's egg! 

She took it home and put it under a duck which was 
setting in a bam. 

" O ! how can you wait, you patient old duckie ? I am 
sure I never can," cried Nell. 
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Four weeks was a long time, wasn't it? but it passed 
away at last, and there were ten rolly-poly ducks and one 
awkward little turkey. ^Nellie did not think it stupid or 
homely; not a bit of it. She took it up tenderly, and 
carried it into the house to be fed. 

Wliat a puny thing Turk w^as, to be sure, and what a 
long list of diseases she fell a prey to in spite of Nellie's 
care. 

Sometimes she would sit all day, in her favorite spot by 
the fire, with her eyes closed and her poor shabby wings 
drooping almost down to the floor. But, by-and-by all this 
was over, and Turkey grew strong, and smooth, and hand- 
some. 

She had the drollest way of catching flies, creeping 
W]) very, very slowly and carefully, till she was close to 
them and darting at them at last, as Xellie said, ^^as quick 
as a wink." 

She loved to follow Xell out into the fields to hunt 
grasshoppers, and would lie down in the grass to rest when- 
ever Xellie did. 

One day IN'ellie pulled a handful of grass in sport and 
showered it all over Turkey, sitting flat down u})on the ground. 
Turk never stirred, but looked at it and back at Xell as much 
as to say, '^ You are only in play: I know you will not hurt 
me:" and allowed her to bury her all but her head with the 
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cool grass : there she sat, seeming to hke the- fiin ; by-and-by, 
I^ellie tried to creep away without her seeing her, when 
Turk jumped up, shook herself, and ran after her with a 
hoarse croak, as much as to say, " T^o, you don't.'' 

If I^ellie stayed in the house longer than usual, and 
the door was shut, Turkey would go to that side of the 
house where the windows were low and peer in with a loud 
croak of inquiry. 

When the first snow of the season fell, Turkey was 
very much bewildered: there was IN^ell, too, going into the 
field and dragging a queer looking thing behind her. 

What could Turkey do? there was that white, cold stuff 
all over everything, but she must follow! So she spread 
her great wings, gave a loud cry, flew to the spot where 
I^ell was and floundered into the snow. ^Nellie ran back 
laughing, caught her up, and held her in her arms while she 
slid down the long hill, and dragged the sled back again, 
and if you will believe it, Turkey enjoyed it. 



Build a little fence of trust 

Around to-day. 
Fill the space with loving work 

And therein stay. 
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C^/M you tell what we called those animals which have 
a back-bone like this one in the picture? 

No doubt you have all cried, " Vertebrates" by this 
time, 60 here is something more to remember. Animals 
which have/oMr/as^ are called quadrupeds. 

Yes, a horse is both a vertebrate and a quadruped. 
The form of the horse is so noble and graceful, and his 
back so suited to the saddle, that the Arabs believed they 
were shaped thus on purpose for the convenience of man. 

Different as he is from the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
pig, he has been classed among these thick-skinned animals; 
like them, he feeds upon herbs without chewing the cud. 
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The feet of the elephant, and other thick-skinned 
animals are div^ided into toes which are cased in strong hoofs. 
But the horse's foot is a single toe with a toe-nail so enormous 
that it forms a solid hoof. Hence he is also called a solid'- 
hoofed animal. 

The horse, donkey, zebra, and quagga have feet of this 
kind. 

People soon found that even this hoof could not long 
stand the wear-and-tear of rough stony roads, and, ages 
ago, began to make foot-coverings for their horses. At first 
we are told, these were only strips of hide, stitched on with 
leather thongs. 

A horse's long, thin legs and short thighs can act 
very swiftly and with great strength, because of the power- 
ful muscles of thigh-bone. That is why he always trusts 
to his legs when fighting, either bringing his fore-legs down 
on his enemy, or wheeling about, and kicking furiously at 
it, with his hind ones. 

His strongest part is just behind his shoulder-blades and 
this is just the reason he can tug a load — if it is not too 
heavy — up a hill, and why he can carry you more easily, 
if you sit forward rather than far back upon him, when you 
take a gallop in the saddle. 

He has a large brain and is very intelligent, easily find- 
ing again a road he has once traveled over. 
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One horse, who was used to the plough, would, if his 
master undertook to ride him, j^ersist in turning sharp round 
in the road, when his mastei' had gone as far on the road as 
the length of the ploughed field. 

Old war-horses have been known to form into a line 
when a shower was coming up, mistaking the flashes of 
lightning and the roll of the thunder for the noise of battle. 

The horse's natural food is grass, and its lips and front 
teeth are so well adapted to cropping it, even when it is 
veiy short, that he can find a good meal in the same spot 
where an ox could get scarcely a monthful. He can only 
breathe through his nostrils, and any hindrance to his free 
breathing jDuts him in great distress. You can easily see how 
hard it must be for him to be driven for hours with a bearing- 
rein, if you tie yoiu* head forward on your chest and try to 
run. 

Where horses first Ifved is not known. Some people 
suppose that many, many years ago, they lived in Asia, and 
spread gradually all over the world. Horses of cold, stormy 
regions are small and rough-haired; and of warmer climates, 
large and sleek. 

The largest of all is the great horse used in England 
for pulling the drays through city streets; while the smallest 
is that beautiful little fellow, the Shetland pony, which is 
often not much larger than a dog. 
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And now what do we owe to this splendid race of 
animals? If I wci-e to nndei-take to tell you one half of 
their usefulness, it would fill many more pages than you 
would care to read. 

If all the people of our country had to wait for men or 
oxen to do all the carrying, few of us could afford to pay for 
the difficulty of obtaining food and clothing, and should die 
with want. To be sure, steam does a great deal for ns now, 
but we must remember that the railways and steam-engines 
themselves could not be made without the horse's help. 
In the work on the roads, canals, in field, or mine, or mill, 
the horse does all the harder parts; in the chase, in travel, 
and in war, he endures the greater fatigue; and for what? 

Too ofleii for not even the wholesome and sufl[icient 
food, fresh air and clean stable he needs to make life en- 
durable. 

The world will never reap the full benefit of the horse, 
until men have advanced far enough in intelHgence and 
kindness of heart, to see that kind words are better than 
blows. And they are advancing toward it; so swiftly, too, 
that I hope, by the time you boys, who bend your bright 
faces above this book, are old enough to own horses, and to 
make laws you will not allow a horse-whip to be used npon an 
animal, sooner than you would see it used upon a child. Cow- 
ardly and sinful as it is to beat a child who has done nothing 
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wrong, is it not far worse, boys, to hurt a poor beast, who 
can not cry out, nor ever hope to revenge hiinsein^ 

Some horses have the name of being fierce and danger- 
ous, but such a state of things has ahnost always been 
brought about, either l)y the ignorance or l)rutahty of the 
owner. 

Did you notice how that cart-horse stopped there 
in the street, started, ilricked back liis ears, and quivered 
when his master came out to lead him on again? Horses 
are nervous, high-s[)irited, sensitive creatures, and remember 
anyone who has been kind or cruel to them; affectionate 
withal, and if they cannot make friends with man, they will 
choose some animal smaller than themselves for a companion. 
An Arabian horse, which was said to be so fierce that no 
one could manage him, made fi-iends with a little lamb, 
would allow it to take any liberties with him, even to butting 
at the flies on his flesh, and seemed unhappy unless it stayed 
close by. 



A horse and hen once spent a great deal of time 
together, in a lonely field, and, strange as it may seem, 
learned to love each oth(»r very much. The hen would go 
close uj) to the hoi-se, talking solHy in hen language, and 
the kind horse would look down as if pleased; and move 
slowly and cautiously as if afraid of trampling on her. 
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^'THE HORSE HAD THREE FITS, SIR!" 

There is an old gentleman by name, Mr. Yallance, who 

takes a deep interest in the prevention of eruelty to animals. 

He. has had many parties before the magistrates, and 

his presence is said to have a magic inflnenee upon the 

hard-hearted drivers. None of them will dare to be cruel 

when he is in sight. We wish there was a Mr. Vallance in 

every town in the land. But perhaps our readers will 

already be wondering what this kind friend of dumb animals 

has to do with the odd title at the head of our chapter. 

AVe are told by a friend, that not long ago, Mr. Vallance had 

a poor dog that was in the distemper, and had fits of which 

it died. The servant boy stood by. He had never seen a 
dog in fits before. 

I^ot long after this, Mr. Yallance was looking at every 

vehicle that ])assed, when he espied a poor, half-starved 

horse, vainly trying to drag along a heavy load. The driver 

was remonstrated with, but he said that the horse was 

^' done for," it would soon die. The man was wilUng to sell 

the horse for a very small sum; it was four years old, and 

fifteen hands high; and in the hope of lengthening out its 

days a little, and of preventing its being any longer forced 

by the whip-lash to drag its weighty bui-den, Mr. Vallance 

bought it. The horse was speedily unharnessed, and was 
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led away to its new owner's premises. Poor thing! it was 
so weak that it could only walk very slowly, and when it 
got to the stable, it fell down, it had not strength to stand 
any longer. Mr. Vallance ordered some com to be brought, 
to give to the poor horse, but the groom said, ^^it was no 
use, it would be dead in five minutes." Mr. Yallance 
replied, -^ Xever mind ; bring some." Some com was now 
brought in a shallow basket, and if you had seen it put its 
month into the basket, as it lay, l)eing unable to hold up its 
head, you would have said, '^Oh, how thankful it seems!" 
The com was now placed a few inches out of his reach, in 
order to tempt the horse to stand up. Poor thing! it could 
not do this. It tried several times to rise, but it always fell 
down again. Some men came to help, and they lifted the 
horse up and kept it from falling. Some oatmeal and water 
was given to it, and whenever it was patted on the neck, it 
looked up and seemed to say, ^^ thank you." In a few days 
the horse was able to move about in the stable, and very 
soon he did not look like the same creature. If his old owner, 
who had half-stai-ved him, had passed by, he would not have 
known him. He now began to prick his ears, and look 
cheerful when his master came near him. It was not long 
before Mr. Yallance sent his servant lad to turn the horse 
out into a field. He was not used to horses, but he was 
very attentive to his master's wishes. When turned loose 
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in the field, the horse seemed to be reminded of its younger 
days. !N^o sooner was it fi'ee from the halter than off it 
ran — down it went — up rose its legs — now rolling on its 
right side then on its left. It was so pleased that it did this 
three times. It was telling as well as it could, its joys. 
The lad stood alarmed. He remembered the poor dog and 
away he went as fast as he could, and exclaimed to his 
master, ^^The horse had three fits, sir!'" 

The ^^fits" happily continue — the horse daily improves, 
good food, kind treatment, and rest, when he needs it, all 
helping to l)uild u]) his constitution again, and restore him to 
his natui'ally good condition. Do not those who ill-treat and 
starve their horses rob themselves? 



SAVED BY A HORSE. 

Some years ago, a little boy, not quite eleven years of 
age, was towing a barge on the l)anks of the river Thames. 
The rain had been falling for many days past, and the water 
of the river had risen so high that he was obliged to guide 
the horse along the bank, uj) to his knees in water. The 
stream was very strong, the water got deei)er and deQj)cr; 
the horse pulled and tugged, till at last, the tow-rope broke 
and both horse and rider were thrown into the river, and the 
barge passed over them; the child, frightened, and expecting 
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each moment to be drowned, clung tremblingly to the horse's 
mane. They rose again behind the barge ; the horse spread 
out his great fore-legs, and began to swim like a duck. The 
child held fast, and the brave animal ploughed the flood till 
he swam right into the canal lock, and the little boy and big 
horse were both saved. 



SHOW HIM THE APPLE. 

A horse was pulling a heavily-laden cart up a little 
rising gi'ound in the main street of a small town, when the 
pool' animal, which seemed to have more load than enough, 
persistently refused to proceed further. 

The driver, and a bystander, ai)i)lied their shoulders, one 
to each wheel of the cart; another tugged at the horse's 
head, and the lash was used pretty freely, but all to no 
purpose. . The only effect was a further balk on the part of 
the horse, which nearly resulted iu a wheel going through a 
plate-glass window of the principal bookseller's store. The 
bookseller, a shrewd, common-sense man, at once saw how 
matters stood, and quickly bringing a large rosy apple, 
rushed into the street and held the apple before the horse's 
nose, when off went the gallant gray after the apple, up the 
street, at a smart trot, as if he had only a hand-cart behind 
him! 




CAT?. 

COME, Kit, pun-iiig and nibbing against me, ami " knead- 
ing " the rug at my foet ; t-oine up here, and help mc talk 
with the young people about you. 
Shall I tell them fir.st about your honored ancestors? 
(An approving i)urr from Puss). 

In Egypt, in the long i)ast timew, when that nation had 
advanced beyond all others in cultui'e and learning, Puss's 
gi-eat, great, great grandfathers and grandmothers lived. 
Held saci-ed by the people, they were seldom killed. I am 
sorry to say this was not because men of those days had such 
tender hearts, but because they believed a cat's death would 
bring down some great evil upon them. If an army bearing 
a number of cats invaded their land they would not attack it. 
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If a soldier was so unfortunate as to Idll one of these 
favorites, all the army rose up against him, demanding that 
he also should be killed; and he almost always was. 

In life, these favored gi'imalkins were treated to the 
choicest of food, and allowed to lie on silken cushions; in 
death, their bodies were embalmed ivith sweet herbSy and 
wrapped up tvith as much care as the bodies of the great 
Rameses or Pharoah. 

After cats had been thus honored for some time in 
Egypt, the Roman, Greek and finally, the English people, 
began to make a greal deal of them, too ; the king ordering 
everyone to protect them. 

From England, I suppose they must have come to our 
country, and how they have increased ! Scarcely a hearth- 
rug now is without one or more of these fuiTy little friends 
of ours. 

I know you children are too sensible to blame Kit for the 
faults of her relatives, so I will tell you that the lion, tiger, 
leopard, and many other large animals are only large cats. 
How do I know? Because they are foimed in just the same 
way that Kit is. 

Their skeletons are the same ; they have the same long, 
sharp claws with which to hold their prey; and sheaths to 
protect them when not in use. They have the same kind of 
pointed teeth to tear their food with, and none with which to 
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chew it. They have long whiskers upon their faces, which 
help them feel their way in the dark. They have soft pads, 
too, upon their feet, which prevent their footsteps from being 
heard, and break the fall, after they have taken one of those 
tremendous leaps. 

Then there are the Angola cats, with long, silky hair, 
and bushy tails; and the Manx cats, with no tails at all. 

The AVild Cat is another relation which Kit is not at all 
proud of. He has such long legs, all out of proportion to 
the size of his body; and such a short .tail as to be very un- 
pleasant to look at, while his harsh voice and terrible temper 
make him still more unpleasant to live with. 

Hold up your paw, Kit, and I will guide your pen while 
you WTite a few words for yourself. 

WHAT KITTY WKOTE. 

I should like to know why it is that we cats are so much 
underrated. The Dog is called the companion of man, but 
we are as loving as he, and just think how much love it must 
take for us to overcome our natural jealousies and fears of 
man. The Dog, now, has no such fears and has always 
trusted man. 

Then, why can we not have names? Sometimes, I 
admit we ai'e called ^^ Dick," or '" Peter," and are occasionally 
spoken of as "Toms:" — (what an indignity?) — but almost 
always we are all dubbed " Puss " or " Kitty," as though we 
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had no individuality at ^dl. Then there is all that stuff and 
nonsense about oiu- being treacherous; and about our 
having sharp, cruel claws, hidden away in the velvety 
cushions of our feet. We do not keep our claws hidden 
that we may deceive you but to have them out of our way 
and so that they may not hurt you when you are not rough 
with us. IIow, pray, could we hold a mouse or bird without 
them? 

There it is again. How often you hear it said, ^^ That 
horrid cat has caught a bird ! " We will not catch birds if you 
will teach us better, and give us plenty of fresh meat and 
milk. But what do you men kill for food, I should like to know? 
I have heard they eat poor little lambs, and sheep, and cows, 
oxen and calves without number. Last Thanksgiving day 
I smelled blood on the chopping-block, and going round to 
the other side l)eheld the ghastly heads of five or six fine 
turkeys! Even Shakespeare, and I am siu'e he ought to 
have known better, flouted about our being afraid to wet our 
feet. 

AVe are wise creatures, I can tell you. Look at the 
fierce-looking expression of one of these tigers and then 
at one of our gentle, intelligent faces ; is it not a pleasant 
change ? 

Eighteen of us were once carried away three miles 
from our different homes and let loose to see if we knew 
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enough to find our way back again. Do you suppose we 
sat clown under fences and trees and cried for someone to 
come? Not a bit of it. 

We turned about and ran as hard as we could, and 
before long were all back in our own door-yards. 

If our kittens are taken away — and, alas ! how seldom it 
is otherwise — we know enough to hide another lot where no 
one can find them. And how we all do love the dear little 
pink-nosed things, to be sure ! Show me a man or woman 
more heroic than this old heroine of cat history. When the 
old church was on fire, a cat was seen to run up the belfry, 
where her helpless brood of kittens lay, and bear one in her 
mouth through the blazing rafters which hedged them in. 
Though dreadfully scorched, the poor mother repeated the 
jouniey until her last little one had been saved. She died a 
moment afterward — scorched to death. 

^^O! but cats will steal!" I hear some one say. Now 

it is tnie that there are trickish, vagabond, and robber 
cats among us, but does that prove us all thieves? If this 

rule applies to us, why not to man? 

We love you, children, love to have you stroke our fur 

and talk to us. But for myself, I must say, I do not like to 

have Willie, when he comes from school at night, grab me 

up from my slumbers on the sofa cushions, and handle me 

about as if I were made of India rubber. He is such a 
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torment! he pulls my tail, tweaks my whiskers and shuts 
me in the eloset to hear me ^'yell" as he calls it. If I use 
my claws on him, and I think I have a right to do so in such 
a case, he boxes my ears and drives me out of doors. What 
good does all this do him? it is only teaching him to be 
hard-hearted and a coward, and it makes me, O so miser- 
able! 

And Js^ell, I like her sometimes, but I do wish she 
would not dress me uj) in her doll's bonnets and dresses, and 
then laugh at me when I try to walk backward out of them. 
The ribbons choke me, and ])in down my whiskers very 
uncomfoii:ably. 

Then why, I would like to know^, shoidd I be given to 
the baby for a plaything? and be i)ulled and hauled, and 
pinched and scpieezed till I am distracted? I scratched him 
once; I couldn't help it, he hurt so, and O! what a rumpus 
there was, and what a small supper I got that night. When 
cousin Tom, the college chap, came home, he shut my tail into 
the door. What dreadful pain I was in! but instead of 
begging my j)ardon and trying to comfort me, he opened the 
door and kicked me, yes, kicked me out into tlie street. 

Just here. Kit gets too angry to write more and dashes 
off, out of doors, for a breath of fi^esh air, waving her tail 
like a war signal. 
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CATECHISM. 
Cat with her kitty-cats solemnly pliiyed ; 
Kitty-cats never ii nidiiient iifraid ; 
Over they cr.iwled, and then over they fell : — 
Cat had Imt one loving story to tell. 

Kitty-ciitM tweaked at the Cat'y happy tail , 
Cat never uttered a groan, or a wail ; 
Kitty-cats' dear little noses, so pink, 
Sniifed at Cat's whiskers : — Cat gave Imt a hiink. 

Kitty-cats snoodled «t Cat's furry neck ; 
Cat never gave kitty-cats the least check ; 
Kitty-cats thiust little paws in Cat's car : — 
Never fnini Cat a icproof did they hear. 

Purring, and sleeping, and loving, all day, 
Cat and the Kitty-cats passed time away ; 
Cat was the luckiest mother, and how 
Cat told the world so, was this way, " Mee-ow ! " 
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A BRAVE CAT. 

Puss and Fido, v small terrier, shared the same pleasant 
home. They ate from the same dish; slept on the same 
cushion; hunted miee in the same barn, and loved each 
other just as well as though they had both been cats, or 
both dogs. 

One day, when Puss was tending her brand-new kittens, 
in he]- soft hay-nest, in the corner Fido, sitting near, 
caught a glimi)se of a mouse. He looked to see if Puss 
was in a hunting mood, but seeing her very busy washing 
bal)y faces, he darted oft' without her. Across the barn poor 
mousie ran, luuler some boxes and barrels piled on end, and 
through a small hole into the out-of-door light. Fido rushed 
out of the door, and round the corner, just in time to see the 
mouse disappear through another hole under the barn. 

AVhat a disappointed doggie Fido w^as! He barked 
and barked, and tried to dig the hole hunger with his paws, 
but all to no pur])ose; mousie had escaped. And now a 
dreadful thing haj)pened. Fido felt himself caught up in 
two great strong jaws in just the same way he had expected 
to take up the mouse. A shake. Oh, dear! the strength 
is all gone from his tiny legs; he has just sense enough to 
see that his enemy is a i)owerful bull-dog. Another shake 
and he is dropped Ihnp and senseless at the great dog's feet 
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Will nobody come? Poor Fido cannot last long, for now he 
is having a worse shaking than ever. Puss has seen all 
this from the barn and has forgotten in a moment her 
family, her own fears, everything but her friend's danger. 

A rush! a leap! and she is on the great dog's head, 
tearing at it with her claws till the blood starts, and the bull- 
dog glad to drop his prey, whirls round and round and tries 
to shake her off, yelping and howling all the time with pain. 
Out of the yard he rushes and into the street, but Puss 
holds on like a tiHie heroine, till she sees a chance to leap to 
a neighboring fence; then while her victim rushes off down 
the road, glad to escape, she makes her way homeward, none 
the worse for her adventure. 

And Fido? Tom, the farm-boy, came along and took up 
the poor little fellow, "more dead than alive." It took some 
time and careful nursing to bring Fido back to health again, 
but as soon as he could walk, he crept out and laid himself 
down by the Pussie's box. 



A FAVORITE, 



The odd kitty-cat of this story took a great fancy to a 
fluffy, white chicken. Most cats, you know, woula have 
eaten Chick at the first opportunity. N^ot so this kit; she 
protected it from all the hens whose tempers were ruffled 
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because they were not allowed to set; from Poppy, the 
pug-dog, and from the great gobbler, the terror of all the 
young fowl in the barn-yard. 

When Chick's downiy feathers disappeared under a more 
substantial suit and she stood forth a hen, Kit did not desert 
her; every day when the farmer called the hens and threw 
their breakfast down to them. Kit would run here and there, 
with waving tail, and threatening eyes, and hold them all 
back until her favorite had eaten as much as she pleased; 
then Kit would walk away with a condescending air as much 
as to say, "You may eat now if you like." 



A MOTHER'S CARE. 

One of Tab's kittens had been taken away, and now 
she had but one to w\ash and nurse. She missed the second 
so much, that one morning, when the first w^as sound asleep, 
she crept softly out of her box and away to find her lost 
little one. 

It would take a very wise person indeed to be able to 
tell you how she knew where to go to find it; but find it 
shq did, though it was more than a mile away. 

When she was let into the house where her kitten had 
been taken, she ran straight to it, purring and mewing, and 
settled herself down to nurse it. 
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After this, she made the journey from her home, and 

one little one, to the strange house and the other little one 

every day. Dogs worried and frightened her, and I am 

sorry to have to say, boys threw stones at her, but she never 
gave it up once; going until the kitten grew large and 

strong enough to find her own breakfast. 



THE PHILANTHROPIC CAT. 



In a castle of ?^ormandy (I suppose you know where 
that is) lived a favorite cat. She had everything a cat could 
wish for; soft cushions, comfortable rugs, plenty of every- 
thing nice to eat, and all the milk she wanted to drink. All 
this did not make her think only of heuself, as riches 
sometimes do men and women, but of her poorer neighbors. 

One day she found more meat upon her plate than she 
could eat in two days; she looked at it a moment and started 
off across fields. Xot long after, she came back bringing a 
very lean-looking cat with her. The poor, half-starved 
visitor fell upon the rich bits of food and ate them as fast 
as she could, while the cat hostess sat near by, eating a bit 
now and then, and watching her hungry neighbor with great 
satisfaction. 

When the ])late was cleared, the lady of the house 
brought more, to the great delight of her benevolent pet. 
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After this, this cat-philanthropist brought new sufferers to 
the door every day until she had brought nearly twenty cats 
for her mistress to feed. And, although they were so 
many and so hungry, they never went away empty, I can 
assure you. 



THE CAT'S EXPLANATION. 

You ask the reason, little friends, 
Why cats don't wash their faces 

Before they eat, as children do, 
In all good Christian places. 

Well, years ago, a famous cat, 
The pangs of hunger feeling, 

Had chanced to catch a fine young mouse, 
Who, said, as he ceased squealing : 

'' All genteel folks their faces wash 
Before they think of eating. " 
And wishing to be thonglit well bred, 
Puss heeded his entreating. 

But when she raised her paw to wasli. 

Chance for escape affording, 
The sly young mouse then said good-by 

Without respect to wording. 

A feline council met that day. 
And passed, in solemn meeting, 

A law forbidding any cat 
To wash till after eatinjj. 
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WE have been down by the pond, watching the fish lenp- 
mg up after the flies, whieh were also being eliased from 
above by the swift-flying dragon-flies. Will has been 
interested in the great number of tadpoles which swarm round 
the margin of the pool, and by the multitude of small frogs 
that creep and jump among the grass on its banks. But 
there were also some frogs that were not at all small — gi'eat, 
podgj' fellows that looked quite gay in their drosses of yel- 
low and black. There they sat, some of them half in the 
water, blinking their large round eyes, and opening their 
wonderfully wide mouths to catch the insects. 

One of these frogs was a big, wise-looking creature, 
who seemed as though lie could not catch enough flies to 
satisfy his appetite, and Will addressed him as "Mr. Frog," 
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and got putting a lot of questions to him, which of course, 
Mr. Prog did not answer: so I had to, as woll as I could. 
" Tell nie, Mr. Frog," said AVill, " why your throat keeps 
swelling out as though you were ehokingV "Wliy do you 
sit in HO uncomfoi'tiihle a place? and what has become of 
your tail? — all the very tiny frogs have got tails. 




I had to reply on Mr. Frog's behalf, and this is what ho 
was supposed to say: — ""VVell, Master William, I really was 
not aware that I was sitting in anything but a very comfort- 
able place. What more coidd I desire on this hot sunny day 
than to have my feet an<l legs covered by the cool water, 
which also keejjs my back nice and moist? It's all very well 
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for you to pick out the driest spots on which to sit down, 
but your skin does not diy up as mine does. If my skin 
were not kept very moist and soft I should soon die, because 
I should be unable to breathe, for I have not movable ribs 
like yours, which you use as a pair of bellows, to force air 
into your lungs. My ribs are so small that they are scarcely 
deserving of the name, so that when I breathe I have to 
shut my mouth and force a mouthful of air down by swallow- 
ing it, as though it were a nice fly. That is why you think 
I am going to choke. If I were to stand with my mouth 
wide oj^en, like some of the boys that come looking at me, 
I should soon die of suffocation. 

" Respecting my tail, I have heard some of the boys, that 
come fishing here, say that we bite one another's tails off*, but 
that is not true; and if you were to look inside our mouths 
you would find that we have not got any teeth, so we can't 
do much biting. Xow, if you will listen, I will tell you a 
little of our family history, which will explain to you all 
about our tails. 

^^ If you have come along here in spring, you will have 
seen this pond nearly covered with great floating masses of 
jelly, which your people call frogs'-spawn. If you look 
closely at it, you will see that it consists of an immense 
number of crystal globules, each one about as big as a pea, 
all clinging together. Well, these are our eggs. By-and-by, 
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when the days begin to get warmer, these eggs hatch, and 
what do you think comes out? 'Frogs 'yon say; bnt that 
is not BO. Instead of a frog tiiore comes from each egg a 
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strange ci-eature that seems all head and tail. You call that 
a tadpole, nnd you can see thousands of them in the pool here 
just now. A tadpole is just like a little tish. It swims by 
wagging its tail from side to side, and it breathes by means 



of i:ilN pl.'iccd (>iil>i(lc llic iirnd, not l»v limi:>> inside the 
chest, as yours and mine are. 

" When the tadpole has grown a little, a pair of tiny 
legs sprout out near the tail, the gills begin to vanish, and 
the tail gets smaller. Then another pair of legs comes from 
below the throat, the gills disappear altogether, being taken 
inside and changed into lungs; and the tadpole gets out of 
water and hops about — a little frog with a tail. It used to 
feed upon soft green weeds in the water, but now it catches 
very small insects among the grass. After a time the tail, 
which has been continually getting smaller, disappears alto- 
gether without needing to be bitten off. In future the little 
frog is more upon land than in the water, but it takes 
care to keep in moist shady places, where it is not likely to 
gets its beautiful soft skin dried up. 

^^ I had almost forgotten to tell you about our tongues, 
and I am sure you will be interested in those. You know 
that the root of your own tongue is near your throat, and 
the tip of it against your front teeth. Ours is arranged 
just the reverse way of yours. The root of ours is nearer 
the front of our mouth, and the tij) of it lies in our throat. 
Oh, dear, no! you are quite mistaken; that is not at all 
inconvenient for us. You see our tongues are long and 
sticky, and whenever we see an insect upon the move, we 
just open our mouth, double our tongue over quick, and the 
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insect sticking to it, soon finds itself clown our throat. It 
could not be done quicker and neatei" than the way we do it. 

"That, Master William, is the outline of our family 
history, but a great deal lias been written about us by clever 
men which I have not time to tell yon just now. AVe are 
very respectably connected; the toads and the newts arc 
first cousins of ours, and one well known member of our 
family, the Bull-frog, is celebrated for his fine voice. 

"And now, Will, and all yon boys, please do not 
stone us. No doubt we seem plain, and perhaps stupid 
creatures to you, but I assure we ai-e easily liui't. 

"How terrified we all are, some of us are almost sure to 
be killed, when a great stone comes crashing and splashing 
down among us; where a moment before we were so happy 
basking among the rushes. I am sure yon will not, now 
I take a good look at you, for it is only thoughtless or 
cowardly boys who do »Hch tlthiffs" 



-^y 





TELL me, boys imd girls, is thcro any animal which 
deserves a greater share of our gratitude than the 
sheep? Nellie'H warm eloak, hood, dress, even her 
mittens and stockings, and Tom's new "idster" he is so 
proud to own, wei-e all presents from the sheep. 

"But," you say, and your faees fall a httlc, "does the 
sheep give his coat to us and go without liimseir?" Yes, but 
this is not cruel if it is done at the right time, and withotit 
cutting the skin. You see, ui the springtime, the old wool 
begins to separate iron\ the skin, and the new wool begins 
to sprout; by summer time the eoat gets so heavy and loose 
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that the slieep feels as though lie would like to get rid of 
his troublesome wraps: so it is a kindness then to take 
it off for hhn. 

If it is not cut, he brushes about among the briers and 
bushes imtil he rids himself of it bit by bit. If you could 
go into the high, rocky i)astures where he loves to spend the 
summer, you would, no doubt, see tufts of his wool scattered 
here and there; and perhaps see the birds carrying some of 
it to line their nests w ith. 

But some foolish and wicked owners cut the coat from 
the poor sheep in early si)i'ing, because they think they shall 
get just as good pi'ices for the sheei) which are to be killed 
for meat, whether the wool is off or on. As if it were not 
hard enough for the innocent things to die for us without 
suffering from tlie cold ibi' two oi* three months before death. 

A shee])-ownier once did this very thing.: the poor 
shivering things took cold, and when they were finjdly 
killed, the meat did not bring much more than one-half of 
what the owner had exi)ected, because it was pronounced to 
be in a poor condition; just good enough i)ay for such 
cruelty, wasn't it? 

What strengthening, wholesome dinners the sheep has 
provided us with! the meat being now nmch better, than in 
the old times, because the sheej) are better fed. 

Besides food and clothing, the sheep gives us many 
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things: the famous candles our grandmothers once used, 
and which you still see now and then, when you visit them 
way out in the country; then there are the strings of our 
pianos and violins, which are the cntriiils of the sheep or 
goats, prepared and twisted. There is the common parch- 




ment made of sheep's skin nnd the bones that are used in 
many manufactures. There is that pretty red felt hat of 
Susie's, wliich she wears when the weather is not too cold : 
it is made of the wool pressed flat; the fibres of the wool, 
if laid closely and pi-cssed togethei', will make a thick, stout 
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cloth or felt, without being woven. Perhaps you ask, why 
docs not the wool mat itself down in tliis way on the sheep's 
baek; because thei'e is a sort of oily thiid in the skin that 
prevents tliis. 

Thonji^h the sheep is very dilVeivnt iu a])i)eiU'auee from 
the cow, we know they both helonj,^ to the same order of 




animals, for the sheep chews tlic cud: has the same kind of 
teeth, and its litlte lioofs ai-e |»artcd in the middle, or cloven 
just as the cow's lar^e ones arc. 

In some coinitries, cows and sheep are still more alike, 
because the ewes are milked. Their milk is richer than 
cow's niilk and yields more butter, but they do not stand as 
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patiently as do the cows while they are being milked. There 
are many kinds of sheep, both domestic and wild. All the 
domestic sheep have very long tails, and all the wild sheep 
very short ones. In Egypt and Syria, there are sheep who 
have such long tnils thiit the shepherds sometimes fasten 
a little cart behind each animal to carry its tail in, mid keep 
it from getting dii-ty! 




The goat, a near relative of the sheep, is another kind 
friend of ours. She fm-nishes us with milk and suet, and^ 
while her hair is not as soft and smooth as the sheep's wool, 
yet it makes very good stuffs indeed. 

The Cashmei'e goat has a pai-ticularly fine, woolly undei"- 
coat, and gray, long, silken hah's for an outside, oi" overcoat. 
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From these garments of his, are made the soft, silky fabrics 
which you call cashmeres. 

The Angora goat which lives in Syria, has hair very 
long and thick, and so fine that mohaii*, a cloth almost as 
handsome as silk, has been made from it. 

Goats are fond of climbing up steep places, and no home 

« 

is so well suited to their tastes as the mountain, where they 
can sleep high up among the rocks, clamber from crag to 
crag, or leap across some frightful chasm. 

Some of these animals have very large horns; the ibex, 
which lives among the Alps, having horns often more than 
three feet in length. 

Goats and sheep are first-rate weather-prophets; you 
will see them all huddling under cover, long before we have 
any idea that a storm is coming. 



A mother-sheep and her lamb lived, with many of their 
woolly acquaintances, in a large meadow. A brook I'an 
through this meadow, and as the ewe and hei' lamb were 
frolicking one day beside it, the lamb fell in just where the 
stream was wide and deep. The poor mother ran to and fro 
upon the bank, bleating in great distress. 

What could she do? Suddenly she espied a gentleman 
and lady, walking through the meadow. How such an idea 
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got into her head I cannot tell you, but the mother-sheep 
all at once believed they could help her, and dashed off after 
them at the top of her speed. But, though she looked up 
earnestly into their faces and ran off toward the brook, she 
could not make them understand. She tried again, but with 
no better success. A third time she ran after them, when 
they had passed almost out of sight ; she seemed so earnest 
and anxious that they determined to follow her back to the 
brook this time, and see what was the matter. They were 
just in time to save the poor, wet, shivenng little lamb. 
The mother-sheep was delighted. Xo doubt she would have 
cried for joy, if she could have done such a thing; as it was, 
she only fondled and comforted her restored little one, 
looking up now and then to the faces of her benefactors 
with as plain an "I thank you" as was ever spoken, shining 
in her face. 



THE PET. 

Down the path to the bam, ^^ pell-mell" and shouting 
with joy, ran Molly and Harry and Fred ; mamma had told 
them they might bring the new little lamb, which had lost 
its mother, into the house and take care of it. Such good 
care as they took of her; each one shared the milk with her, 
and either would have gone without supper rather than let 
Nancy, as they named her, go hungry. 
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Nancy frolicked with them all day and slept near them 
at night, till Frank said, she seemed almost like another 
sister. 

But the children's father died, and dark days came to 
the little cottage. The rent became due and there was no 
money in the house. The horse and the cows, one by one, 
had been sold, and now the lamb must go too. 

^^Sell Nancy? why mother!'' sobbed Molly, ^Mt seems — 
like — selling — one of — us ! •' 

"Yes," said mamma, tremulously, and they all broke 
down and cried together. 

The terrible morning when the butcher was to come for 
her, arrived at last. Pale and tearless, Molly stays close by 
her favorite; how she does wisli she had just a bit of bread, 
or a drink of milk for dear Nancy's last breakfast! 

Frank, angry witli the butchei*'s boy for walking so 
coolly up to their playmate with his cord, ran at hiui, and 
tried to keep him away. 

Harry, almost heart-broken, throws his arms about the 
lamb's neck, and begs the butcher to leave her to them "just 
one more day." 

I wish I could tell you that Nanc^y was spared, but alas ! 
what heart the man had was rolled up in so uiauy, many wraps 
of money-getting plans and tucked away, so far as to be out 
of reach of all such entreaties. 
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Alicl now the money is paid over; poor Nancy is dragged 
away, little di'eaming of her fate, and looking back at the 
children as if in wonder at their not following her, and at 
their strange, sad cries. 

Dear Katie, and Kobert, and Xellie and all the rest of 
you, how eagerly you would have turned the pennies out of 
your banks to buy fancy's life for the children, had you 
been there, and how you would have hurried home and back 
again with food for them and llieir precious pet. Wouldn't 
it be worth your while to save up some stray pennies lor just 
such cases? 



SAVED BY A SHEEP. 

A terrible report shook the vessel Boyne from stem to 
stern. The powder .magazine had exploded! Out of the 
cabin, while the flames burst from every nook and corner, 
rushed the terrified sailors. Some bewildered and blinded, 
stumbled dii-ectly into the flames. Some threw themselves 
over the railing into the sea, struggling in vain to swun to 
shore. 

At the moment of the explosion, a sailor was seated in 
his berth with his wife and child, a dear little baby boy. 
Finding there was no escai)e for the ship, and being suddenly 
reminded of the poor animals locked in the pen, he hastened 
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to release them, thinking they, too, would prefer drowning 
to the flames. 

How wild with terror they were, and how beseeehingly 
they turned their eyes ui)on him ! A sudden thought struck 
him; he had heard that sheep could swim; seizing liis child 
he fastened him securely to a sheep's l)ack and dropped them 
overboard into the sea, saying, ^^ There, turn to the land and 
God be with you." The wife leaped into the sea and her 
husband followed, but, to their great agony, they di'ifted far 
away from the child. 

The sheep struck out foi- the land, little realizing what 
a precious charge had been entrusted to him, and gamed it, 
too, amidst the glad shouts of hundi'eds of people watching 
fron^the shore. 

When the father and mother, picked up by a boat, were 
brought at length to the land, there was their child, crowing 
and laughing a welcome, and seeming but little worse for 
his strange adventui-e. 



As I walked over the hills one clay, 
I listened, and heard a mother sheep say, 
'* In all the green world there is nothing so sweet 
As my little lammie With his nimble feet ; 
With his eyes so bright, 
And his wool so white. 
Oh, he is my darling, my heart's delight ! " 
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SHEEP CHARMED BY MUSIC. 



A flock of sheep among the mountains of Scotland were 
discovered to be very fond of musical sounds. The shepherd 
who had them in charge was given to playing the flute, 
and while taking care of the sheep would often take his flute 
from his pocket and amuse himself by practising all the tunes 
he knew. 

He soon discovered that the sheep on these occa- 
sions, gathered round him, and while contentedly browsing 
on the sweet herbage around, ai)peared to be listening 
to the music with an air of great satisfaction. When he 
stopj)ed i)laying they wandered off* as usual. The shepherd, 
after several trials to ])rove the musical taste of the sheep, 
would always, when the time came for driving the flock 
homeward, take his flute and lead the way down the moun- 
tain.. 

The sheep would immediately, on hearing the sound of 
the flute, come scrambling over the rocks, and follow close 
at his heels all the way home. A few goats who were among 
the flock, also seemed charmed by the music, and followed 
wherever it led. 
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M^/NY people think that belonging to an ancient 
family is something to boast of. If that be so, then 
Mr. Toad sitting here by our door-stone, has reason 
to be very proud indeed. 

In the dim, far-off ages, before the aii* that surrounds 
the earth was ready to support life in man, or bird, or beast, 
a family of reptiles lived. That these reptiles were the 
ancestors of the toad has been proved by these facts: 
Toads breathe very slowly and need very Uttle air and food 
to keep them alive. Air so bad that even a mouse would 
die in it, does nicely for a toad; and he can live, if need be, 
for a whole year without air. 

They breathe thi-ough the skins as well as the lungs: 
You remember the Toad's cousin, Mr. Frog, told us that his 
skin in order to allow him to breathe freely, must be kept 
moist; this he did by staying in the water. But Mr. Toad 
does not like to live in the water, so his skin is kept moist 
and pliable by means of a fluid which is hidden in those 
queer, wart-like bunches which you have often noticed on 
his back and sides. This fluid ignorant people once sup- 
posed to be poisonous, but it is not so; in fact poor Mr. Toad 
seems to have no way of defending himself against his 
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enemies; this is why he always hies away to dark corners, 
or clamp cellars, or under thick leaves, where he can gather 
up his dinner of insects unmolested. 



NELLIE'S DREAM. 

Xellie was terribly afraid of toads. What made this 
strong, bright, thirteen-year-old counti'y girl afraid of a 
poor, slow toad, I cannot imagine; but if one happened to 
stmnble into her path, she would go not one step farther, 
and would scream till brother Oliver, or some of the "^farm- 
hands," came and killed the poor creature. ^^Oh dear!" she 
would cry, "• why must toads live? such ?/<//// things! ugh!" 

!Now there was an old-fashioned ])iano in a corner of 
the parlor at iS(41ie's home. How Kellie did long to have 
its mysteries inifolded to her! she would look at the ivory 
keys, yellow^ from long disuse, and wonder if her short, 
brown fingers could ever be taught to skim about as lightly 
and easily and make such sweet nuisic as cousin Dora's, in 
the city, did. 

Mamma pleaded hard for hci-, and at last Papa said, 

* 

; catching Nellie up in his strong, brown arms, "My little girl 
J may have the lessons all next year on two conditions. " 
" O! tell me quick w^hat they are, Papa. " 
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" First, that you will earn enough yourself this summer 
to pay for one quarter's lessons; and second that you do not 
scream at poor, honest Mr. Toad the next time you meet 
him. " I must tell you right here that Nellie did not like 
work and often left dishes, dusting, or strawberry-picking to 
mamma while she swung in the hammock, read the Youth\^, 
Companion or Wide AwaJce^ or raced off ivfter Brother 
OHver to help set rabbit snares. 

Nellie's face and courage fell more and more as she 
thought about the hard conditions; fifteen dollars! and those 
horrid toads! 

But Cousin Ned gave her a quarter " for a nest ^^^^^ 
he said; mamma comforted her as only mammas can, and 
papa gave her a share of the strawberry bed for her o\y\\\ 
she might weed it, he said, pick and sell all the berries il 
yielded and have the money. 

She set to work at the weeding, hard and fast, but it 
was weary work; how her back and fingers ached! omy a 
race into the house and sight of the old piano could keep up 
her courage ; but the bed was cleared at last, and every day 
Nellie watched for blossoms. 

Do you suppose the May-time fairies knew anything 
about Nellie's hopes? 

It seems as though they must, for the strawberry 
bed was never before covered with so many blossoms. 




i/m, ammai I. ami 

Nellie, like the rainoiis maiden of the green gown, 
*^ counted her chickens " many times l^eforo- the berries came. 
They were ripe at last, but what couhl be the matter? there 
were great holes eaten in the luscious cheeks of more than 
half of them, and Nellie could glean only a box now and 
then that would be salable. Disappointed, and tired with 
working in the hot sun, she left her boxes among the vines, 
and sat dow^n in the shade of a ti'ee, which grew near, to 
rest a moment. How" she did wish some fairy w^ould turn 
fifteen of the golden hearts of the daisies thei*e in the grass 
into gold dollars ! 

But, little by little*, the grass and flowers, the meadows, 
and the blue sky beyond, melted away from her. All at 
once a queer little voice said: ''Here T am, little girl, now 
don't scream!" Xellie looked around just in time to see a 
large toad hop up on a tiny hillock. She was just about to 
cry out, wiien the toad swelled his body out as if he were 
trying to burst himself, and said, ^' I am sorry I am so ugly 
to look at, but, tell me, can I help that? and why do you 
hate me for it? Sui)posing you had all the ugly people in 
the world stoned to death, who would fill their places? the 
ugliest of people are oftentimes the most useful. I know 
my legs are veiy awkwai'd, and I am slow and clumsy, but 
there is one thing I can do as quick as lightning. See." 

A mosquito was hovering near by; and the toad w^aited, 
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breathless, until he was near to him, darted out his long 
tongue and, whisk ! mosquito was swallowed, ^^ as quick as 
lightning," sure enough. N'ellie laughed outright; she was 
fast getting over her fears; besides, how bright the little 
creature's eyes looked ! 

^^ ISow, I think," said the toad, — here he became veiy 
much puffed up, — ^^I can help you to earn your fifteen 
dollars. " ^^ How? " cried ^N^ellie, in wonder; ^^ Well, it is the 
slugs — what delicious, juicy meat they are, to be sure ! — 
which are spoiling your strawberries. I do not care for the 
berries and was never known to eat one, but I do love the 
slugs. Now, if you will let me and two or three of my 
brothers, come into your strawberry patch, I will promise you 
that next week you shall not find a half dozen berries eaten 
among all you will gather. I have saved many a melon 
patch in that way, and what thanks did I get? but I will 
forgive all that and help you out, if you will allow me ; " and 
Mr. Toad bowed quite gallantly, swallowing a fine blue- 
bottle at the same time. 

But before !Nellie had time to thank him a bee buzzed 
too close to her ear and awoke her. 

She jmnped up and rubbed her eyes, but there was no 
toad to be seen, and she hurried away to her picking again. 

^^ I wonder, " thought she, ^^ if toads ever do eat slugs, " 
(you see, Nellie had hated toads so heartily that she 
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would not read nor allow any one to tell her about them,) 
^^ and if that is what the trouble really is with my berries. '' 
She was just beginning on a new row, when dash! went 
something among the thick leaves. A toad ! and looking ex- 
actly like the one of Xellie's dream! Xellie holds her breath. 

Will he catch that bug? Yes, sure enough, out comes 
the queer tongue and down goes the bug! ^^ O you dear 
little thing! ■- cried Nellie, "you have really come to help me I 
bring as many of your brothers as you like and please 
forgive me. " 

AVhether toadie understood or not, I shall not say, but 
his eyes twinkled very merrily, and the next day Xellie 
found two more under the vine leaves, feasting away at a 
great rate. There were no more half eaten strawberries that 
year and when Xellie counted up her money she found she 
had just seven dollars. September came, and now, by work- 
ing hard in many ways, she had all but two dollars. 

Out among the blackberry vines, one afternoon, she 
spied her little friend again, this time keeping the bugs 
from the blackberries for her; and Xellie, thinking of her 
long cherished hopes now soon to be fulfilled, and remem- 
bering how much she owed to the poor little creature at her 
feet, imagined he knew all about it, and that he looked up at 
her as he hopped away, as much as to say, proudly, " Didn't 
I tell you I could help? " 
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That was years ago and Nellie ie a mupic teacher now. 
I need not tell you that she never screams at a toad nor 
allows one to be hurt. 



• • ■ tUe toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precioua jewel iu hb head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public Launt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the i-unning brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

— SUAUUPKAHI. 



Since tiifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles spnogs ; 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease. 
And though but. few can serve, yet all may please ; 
Ob, let the ungentle spirit learn from lience, 
A small unkimlness is a great offence 1 
To spread large bounties, though we wish in vain, 
Yet all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

~ HAItHAK UORB. 





Tf^E monkey tribe is very large. Those of this family 
which have no tail are called Apes; those which have 
short tails are called Baboons; those which have long 
tails are called Monkeys. 

The apes and baboons live in the hot countries of Asia 
and Africa; many of the monkeys live in the hottest parts of 
our own America. 

All these animals are formed for a life among the branches 
of trees ; and not only have two hands, not very much unlike 
our own, but hand-like feet as well, which makes climbing a 
very simple matter to them. 

We may know that these animals in the picture are 
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baboons by the shape of the head and muzzle. Not so very 
much unlike dogs, are they ? For this reason they are often 
called dog-headed monkeys. Not even the great apes them- 
selves — and they are often as tall and almost always broader 
than men — are more fierce and sullen than these baboons. 
An unaniied man would stand a very poor chance for his life 
if attacked by one of them. 

In their native lands baboons always travel in herds, and 
appoint sentinels to warn the others in case of danger. If a 
lion or leopard is seen *lpproaching, the sentinel utters a short, 
sharp bark. In an instant the herd is up, and has banded 
itself together to meet the enemy; not even the most raven- 
ous libn dares to attack them, for they would tear him in 
pieces in a twinkling. 

The real monkeys have both cheek pouches to store away 
food in, and a tail, which has so delicate a sense of touch, that 
it can cling about a limb, or pick up a single nut or a leaf, 
almost as readily as the hand itself. They can travel for 
miles and miles without once coming down to the ground, and 
much more swiftly than either you or I could walk or even run. 

No doubt you have all heard about the monkey bridge 
already. 

In India monkeys are held sacred, and roam about the 
streets, stealing anything they take a fancy to, but no one is 
allowed to harm them. 
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But does it not Beem hard, ehildren,to cage or confine even 
these poor beasts? Do you not believe that poor Jocko, over 
there, " performing " on the top of that wretched organ, car- 




ries a heavy Httle heart under the old red jacketl and do you 
not believe that he longs sometimes to scamper away in the 
tree-tops and be free again. I believe he does, for monkeys 
know a great deal more than we are apt to credit them with. 
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A MONKEY WHO KNEW MORE THAN HIS MASTER. 

Jack's master says; ""We always took him out on our 
chestnut parties. He shook off our chestnuts for us, and, 
when he could not shake them off, lie would go to the very 
end of the limb and knock them oflf with his feet. One day 
we stopped at a tavern and drank freely. About hiilf a glass of 
whisky was left, and Jack took the glass and drank the liquor. 
Soonhe was merry, skipped,hopped, and danced, and set us all 
into a roar of laughter, — Jack was drunk. AVe all agreed, six 
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of US, that wc would come to the tavern the next day, and get 
drunk again, and have sport all the day. 

" I called at my friend's house the next morning, and 
we went out for Jack. Instead of being as usual on his box, 
he was not to be seen. We looked inside, and he was 
crouched up in a corner. ^ Come out ' said I. Jack came 
out on three legs ; his fore-paw being upon his head. Jack 
had the headache. I knew what was the matter with him, he 
felt just as I felt many a morning. Jack was sick and could 
not go; so we waited three days. 

^^ We then went ; and while drinking, a glass was provided 
for Jack. But where was he? Skulking behind the chairs. 
^Come, Jack, and drink,' said I, holding out the glass to him. 
Jack retreated, and as the door was opened, he slipped out, 
and in a moment was on the top of the house. I went out 
to call him down, but he would not come. I got a whip and 
shook it at him ; but Jack sat on the ridge-pole and refused 
to obey. I got a gun and i)ointed it at him. A monkey is 
much afraid of a gun. Jack slipped over the back side of the 
house. I then got two guns, and had one pointed from each 
side of the house; and the monkey, seeing his predicament, at 
once jumped upon the chimney, and got down into one of the 
flues, holding on by his fore-paws. I was fairly beaten. I 
kept that monkey twelve years, but could never persuade 
him to taste another drop of whiskey." 







juici; A,T<P RAT?- 

SEE Ikjw hukIi poor mou.sio looks like kitty, who will 
soon make a meal of her. Siic has the same whisker- 
hairs, which have so sensitive a nerve at the root 
that she can feel her way in dark, narrow passages by the 
sense of touch, and without making a noise. She is shaped 
much like Kitty, too, bnt with a longer tail. 

Look at the ears of both aniniids; Kitty's have been 
made large and very sensitive, so that she can liear mousic 
creeping along in the wall, however softly she moves, and 
monsic's, in turn, are shaped almost the same way, so 
that she might hear Kit's soft footsteps in time to fly from 
danger. 

But with the eai-s the likeness ends. Mousie does not 
hunt and eat smaller animals than herself. Oh, no; Mother 
Nature never intended that she should, and did not give her 
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^^ a tooth for meat." If you could persuade Kit to let you 
take the mouse in your hand a moment, and should open its 
mouth, you would find that its teeth are not pointed like 
Kitty's, but in the front of both jaws you would find .two 
long, flat teeth ; these flat teeth are made for cutting the food 
into deHeate little slices. You would find the back teeth 
have broad, flat tops to grind the food after it is cut in slices. 
Now, these teeth, being used upon hard food, wear away 
very quickly, but as fast as they are worn away at the edges 
they grow again from the roots. 

The pupils of Kitty's eyes contract in the day-time, so 
they are not injured by the light; but Mousie's eyes cannot 
change, so she is bewildered and blinded if she chances to creep 
out in the glare of day. This is the reason why Mousie 
creeps into the store-room and nibbles your cheese and 
cakes in the night time, not because she means to be like 
thieves, who choose the dark because their deeds are evil. 
How can mousie know you have a better right than she to 
the good things? 

The Rat is much like the Mouse, only he is made larger 
and stronger, and with such sharp teeth that he can gnaw 
through things much too hard for a mouse's teeth. Rats 
have been known to gnaw through leaden water pipes and 
even bricks! 

Corn barns and grain stores are their favorite haunts, 
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where the food which they most admire is plentiful. In a 
farmer's house where we once lived, the corn, after husking- 
time, was stored in the attic. The great, yellow ears were 
no sooner piled between the cobwebbed rafters and rows of 
queer old spinning wheels, than the rats would come in a 
body, waking us all in the middle of the night dropping 
whole ears downi between the walls of the house. In one 
winter, they must have hidden away, not only enough for 
themselves for the season, but enough for their childi'en and 
grand-children for many seasons to come. 




SCAMPER. 

Mr. Scamper and his wife lived in a barn in the country 
with their very neat and accomplished family. They could 
all carry a fresh egg from the nest to their hole without 
breaking it, and, after feasting, always sat up on their hind 
legs and washed their faces and mouths just as cats do. 

It was August, the chickens had grown too large for 
them to handle, they were tired of i'gg^^ and the grains were 
not yet ripe out of doors. Said Mrs. Scamper, " It will be 
many days yet before the corn will be brought to this bam ; 
suppose we move to the cellar of the house." 

All agreed and in a few hours they were settled in their 
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new quarters. Night came on and Mr. Scamper ventured 
out to see what he could find for food. , But the cellar was 
as bare as the barn of eatables, the apple barrels were empty, 
and the cheese, bread, butter and meat were safely locked in 
the ice chest. 

Scamper crept along to the stairs, and hopped noise- 
lessly up from one to another till he stood at the top, and lo! 
there was a peck measure full of fine, new potatoes. " Oh, 
what prime luck! " thought Scamper to himself, hopped up to 
the edge of the measure and seized a fine, large one in his 
teeth, but it was too heavy: no sooner had he lifted it out to 
the top stair than it dr()i)ped from his hold and went bump! 
bump ! bump ! to the very bottom. 

Frightened and di8a])p()inted. Scamper leaped away and 
hid himself; but nobody came, so he crept out, seized his 
prize and bore it away to his hole. 

All this looks to you very much as though Mr. Scamper 
was a thief and robber, but you must remember he knew no 
better and thought, no doubt, the potatoes were put there for 
himself and his family. Afler the first he did not try to 
carry the potatoes down the stairs, but rolled them with a 
great racket, one by one, to the cellar floor where he would 
take them and carry them safely to his pantry in the wall. 

Hark I some one is coming! a light streams down; half 
blinded aiid terribly frightened, Scamper whisks noiselessly 
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into his hole, dropping his last potato close by his own door- 
step. ^^ Ho ! ho ! " cried the farmer, next day, when he spied 
it, ^^ Xow I know what has become of my choice seedlings. 
Daughter was right last night; there ivere robbers in the 
house," and he buried a terrible traj), with a long chain, close 
by the hole, placed the potato a few feet away, and went up 
and about his work. 

Oh, what a terrible cry Scamper gave, next night, when 
those cruel steels closed on liis poor little foot! Such a cry 
of pain and terror, that his wife and all his children fled to 
the farthest corner of their hole. 

Oh what agony he was in! and there he would have 
been held all night had not somebody upstairs roused the 
farmer, begged and pleaded, till poor Scamper was killed and 
out of his misery. 

^^AVell," cried the farmer, angrily, when he was con- 
fronted for his cnielty, " what are we going to do, they've got 
to be killed somehow." 

Yery true; but don't you think, boys and girls, that 
with all the time, labor and pain-saving invention for man's 
use, there might be something devised to save such animals 
as we must kill, from such terrible pain? 
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p^ ABBiyS) '" llic fii'st i)lace, liveil only in the warm cli- 
mates of Africa and Spain, anil must have been brought 
in some way to our jiart of the world, hundreds of years 
ago. 

When tliey fonnd that by biiiTOwing in the ground they 
could make themselves comfortable, they settled and spread. 

This very habit of buiTowiiig, which the raljbit never does, 
except when it is necessary, and so must reason about it, 
proves her to be more intelligent than the hare, which looks 
so much like her, and which does the best she can for herself 
and little ones, but always above the ground. 

Rabbits dig the burrow in a crooked direction, making it 
wider at the bottom. Mamma Rabbit then pulls out some of 
her own soft, warm I'ur to make a bed for her little ones, 
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whom she thinks so much of and is so anxious about, she can 
go out scarcely long enough to eat her dinner. When she 
does go out, she often stops the opening to the burrow with 
earth, so that no cold or harm shall come to them. 

For the first six weeks the bal^v rabbits never see their 

ft' 

papa; when they venture out and begin to eat the herbs their 
mamma picks out for them, he comes, knows they are his own 
dear children, takes them between his paws and tries to give 
an extra gloss to their hair, or to lick their eyes. In a short 
time after this the young rabbits have learned enough to care 
for themselves, and soon have homes and families of their 
own. 



IN THE RABBIT'S PLACE. 

Frank was very fond of chasing his uncle's rabbits. 
His uncle did not know it, and I am afraid he would have 
treated it as a joke if he had. Away Frank would race, a 
long stick in his hand, over the hill and through the field, 
with the poor rabbits, wild-eyed and panting, darting ahead at 
their topmost speed. 

You see, Frank had the same idea of fun and pleasure 
as those men do who chase on horseback, for miles, some 
poor, wild animal, and call such hunting ^^ sport." 
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One day, after an unusually hard chase, Frank lay down 
under a tree in the orchard and fell asleep. 

All at once his ears gi-ew long and longer, his nose grew 
out, and the tahle of" nine tinier," he had worked so hard to 
master, faded entirely away from him. He looked down; 
there were fnnr tiny paws instead of his own hands and feet I 
He felt strangely weak and timid, too; hut that was not the 
worst of it. Over the hill came a boy, j»ell-mell, hallooing and 
brandishing a cane. Away Frank darts ; away, away ! 
hut he cannot fly fast enough; that terrible boy is gain- 
ing upon him! His heiu-t heats so fast he can scarcely 
breathe, and his limbs feel half paralyzed, mid now the stick is 
helddirecthj over him! AVith a great cry, Frank awoke, and, 
I can assure yon, was glad enough to find he had not been 
changed to a rabbit " for all time." 

Whether you believe it was the fairies, or the sweet corn 
he ate for his dinner that caused this dream, I know you will 
be glad he had it, for lie never chased the rahhiis a/tei'ward. 
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BUD was a worm. "Ugh I "you say, "I don't want to 
hear a etoi'y about a worm ! " But wait a bit. Bud's 
home was near a gray old wall where the briers and 
raspberry bushes grew very thick and high. 
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Her dress was of fine, glossy black, sprinkled with tiny, 
white dots, and bristling with sharp thorns. But Bud was 
not satisfied with being a worm. She longed for a higher, 
freer life, and believed she should some day be changed. 

Looking about for food she spied a nettle growing near 
by. Whether it was her own bristly nature made her feel a 
sympathy with the nettle or no, she certainly preferred that 
plant to any other for a bi-eakfast ; so, creeping uj) the stem, 
she began feeding upon a leaf. 

It is all a mystery to me, but, perhaps, if you could see 
the fairies, they could tell you how the rough old nettle, 
beloved by so few, let Bud know that it was through its 
leaves the wonderful change would come to hei*. 

Bud ate and ate, till she actually got too big and fat for 
her dress, ivhich split clear down her hack! But Bud did not 
care; she shook off the old, shabby affiiir, for she had a 
bright new one underneath, and kept on eating. Two or 
three times she changed her dress in this same way, and, at 
last, stood in her last caterpillar suit. AVlien this was worn 
out she cast it off, rolled hei\self into a chrysalid, a queer- 
shaped, silky-covered object, hanging head downward, 
fastened this strange cradle to a leaf of the friendly nettle, 
and fell asleep. 

The wind rocked her very hard sometimes, but she slept 
on and the nettle plant never once loosened its hold on her. 
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One day, when the sun peeped through the wall, there 
was the chrysalis skin hanging broken and empty, and at the 
top of the leaf hung Bud, a shivering insect now, all lunp and 
crumpled. But the sun dried, and cheered, and strengthened 
her, till Bud stood forth — a blossom with wings — a real, 
peacock butterfly ! 

How beautiful the world looked to her! First to the 
top of the wall to rest a bit; then away, away, over the 
meadow where the loaded bees were passing, and where the 
sunny-hearted daisies, the buttercups and clovers had welcom- 
ing smiles and pleasant nods for hei*; now over the pasture 
where cattle are; — how much afraid of their hoofs she would 
once have been — now skimming over the heads of the 
dusty flowers by the roadside. 

^^What a handsome butterfly!'' cried thoughtless Bob; 
Blossom darts away, but Bob and his straw hat are too quick 
for her: a sudden blow, and poor Blossom lies helpless 
among the grass and flowers. 

Bob hurried away to school and left her there,^^ for," said 
he, " she is good for nothing now ; I wanted to keep her alive." 

Blossom, instead of dying at once, lay all day long with 
one wing broken and helpless, and the other quivering more 
and more feebly as the day wore on. At night when the 
dews came to refresh the flowers, they bathed her face gently, 
too, but in vain; Blossom's life had ended. 
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If this butterfly had lived long enough she would have 
laid eggs J these tiny cgge would have hatched as worms, 
which in their turn, would have changed as Bud did, into 
butterflies. 

Each kind of buttertJy — and tht-i-e are many kinds — 
has its especial food-plant ui>on whicli its caterpillars live 
and grow. 

Can you tell a moth from a butterfly? AVhen a butter- 
fly is at rest its wings are simply raised over its back, but a 
moth's wings lie flat in vest, like those of a fly. The feelers, 
which you see on the head of the butterfly in the picture, end 
in a olub-shaped knob; but the moth's feelers are without 
these knobs, and often they are feathered instead. 

Lady Butterfly has a much more slender waist than 
Mrs. Moth, and loves only to fly by day; while Mrs. Moth 
and all her nearest relatives fly only at night or twilight. 
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